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Editorial 


Avoid the convent, my dear Jriend, ads Vou 
would shun the death of the soul! But, for my 
own part, if Ll had an insupportable burden—ty, 
for any cause, 1 were bent upon sacrificing every 
earthly hope as a peace-offering towards heaven 
—Il would make the wide world my cell, and goed 
Many penitent 
men have done this and found peace in tt. 


deeds to mankind my prayer. 


—Itlawthorne. 
—_ © > 


THAT isa pregnant hint of the real attitude 


? 


of the modern, ‘‘realistic’’ school of litera- 


ture, which Mr. Hubert Crackanthorpe gives 
in his paper on ‘‘Reticence in Literature— 
Some Roundabout Remarks,’ in the current 
volume of Zhe Yellow Book: 


Let our artistic objector but weary the world sufficiently 
with his despair concerning the permanence of the cheer- 
lessness of modern realism, and some day a man will 
arise who will give us a study of human happiness, as fine, 
as vital as anything we owe to Guy de Maupassant or to 
Ibsen. That man will have accomplished the infinitely 
difheult, and in admiration and in awe shall we bow down 
our heads before him. 


—~t-2 > 

A wise word, which all should take to 
heart, especially midisters and teachers, is 
that of Mr. Marshall E. Smith in Zhe Con- 
Servator: 


The preachers to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
trouble is not so much with men’s hearts as with men’s 
heads. Selfish as the world is, there is not so much selfish- 
hess as ignorance. For generations men have been ex- 
horted to righteousness by priest and prophet, and in the 
name of righteousness have wrought every evil under the 
sun. The cry, the unanswered cry, that is arising in the 
market place today is not the cry of th: prophet to people, 
“QO people, do righteousness,’’ but the cry of people to 
prophet, **O prophet, what is righteousness?” ‘This un- 
answered cry it is for us, in so far, to answer, because for 
us it has been answered. 
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VERILY, the editor’s position is a trying 
one. If, realizing that all cannot think 
alike, he publishes contributions expressing 
opinions different from his own, he is at once 
taken to task for endorsing such views, and 
it is more than likely that some hot-headed 
subscriber will ask to have the paper discon- 
sut 


should he take the opposite course and de- 


tinued that countenances such heresy. 


cline to open the columns of his paper to 
expressions of opinion which seem to him 
false and ungrounded, he will as certainly be 
denounced as bigoted, narrow and unfair. 
Perhaps he might avoid the severe fault- 
finding from which under existing conditions 
of journalism no possible course can save 
him, by writing every word that appeared in 
the paper himself and having it understood 
that nothing else was to be published. In 
that case the reader that might be depended 
upon to peruse his words of wisdom might 
also be depended upon to agree with them, 
and he would have no more subscribers to 
worry him! 


— > oe 


In ‘‘NeEw Bioop,” now on the boards at 
McVicker’s Theater in this city, Mr. Augus- 
tus Thomas has given us an excellent play, 
clean, wholesome, modern, having the inter- 
est which attaches to the treatment of pre- 
sent-day problems, and containing situations 
The 


evening that we witnessed it, the audience 


capable of deeply stirring the feelings. 


was not sufficiently appreciative and respon- 
sive to call out the best acting, and we con- 
fess to being much disappointed in Mr. 
Barrymore, who failed to do justice to what 
might have been made a strong part and 
have contributed greatly to the success of the 
On the whole, however, the cast was 
Mr. Lackaye seemed to be 
the general favorite; partly, no doubt, be- 
cause he had a very attractive part, that of 
Van Buren Crandall, the high minded busi- 
ness man and considerate son and brother. 
Mr. Holland’s rendering of the part of the 
dying manufacturer deserves high praise. 
The representative of the workmen, Thomas 
Kerwin, was acted to perfection by Mr. 

Barnes, whose sympathetic and _ spirited 
rendering of a minor part made it one of the 
strongest artistic features of the play. Miss 
O'Neill made a graceful and charming hero- 
ine, and Miss Paget played the part of Mrs. 
Crandall with spirit, but might have made 
the part stronger bya little more delicacy 
in her work. Such plays as this cultivate 
both the actor and his public, and,we trust 
in the coming years we shall have many of 
them, 


play. 
a strong one. 


Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion 


Number 26. 


THE second number of Zhe Yellow Rook, 
the new English quarterly which has been 
setting the London reading public by -the 
ears, has found its way to ourtable. Itisa 
bound volume of some 360 pages, square, 
handsomely printed in large, clear type, and 
contains twenty-three—we were about to say 
‘illustrations,’ but, as they are entirely inde- 
pendent of the written contributions, that 
term willhardly do. The publishers, Messrs. 
Elkin Matthews and John Lane, call them 
art, but this designation seems hardly to 
apply to all of the bizarre productions of Mr. 
Aubrey Beardsley. It must he admitted, 
however, that some of his work shows power, 
and, in addition to his productions, we have 
Walter Crane’s beautiful ‘‘Renaissance of 
Venus,’’a portrait of Henry James, by JohnS. 
Sargent, A. R. A., and drawings and sketches 
of unequal value, but some of distinctly high 
grade, by E. J. Sullivan,;Walter Sickert, A. 
S. Hartrick, Alfred W. 
MacDougal, lorster, Bernhard 
Sickert, P. Wilson Steer, Sydney Adamson 
and Aymer Vallance. 


Thornton, Brown 


l‘rancis 


The literature, which 
includes considerable verse, is written by 
some twenty-odd writers, including Henry 
James, Austin Dobson, Philip Gilbert Hamer- 
ton, William Watson, and a number of less 
but 
One of the features of the present ‘‘volume,”’ 


known talented authors. 


hardly less 
as the numbers are rightly designated, is a 
criticism of both the art and the literature of 
the first number, by Mr. Hamerton, and it is 
pleasing to observe that the publishers show 
a disposition to take adverse criticism in good 
part and to profit by it. Mr. Hamerton’s 
opinion as to theimpropriety of entitling the 
written contributions “Letter-press’’ seems 
to have been adopted, for in this issue the 
heading is ‘‘Literature;” and it may be that 
his protest against the brevity of the articles 
in the first number has led to the insertion 
of one seventy pages long, and several of 
thirty and twenty pages, in the present 
volume. Itis evident that the editors and 
favor the younger school of 
writers, with their strong impulse toward 
realism; but it seems a mistake to assume, 
as so many have hastily done, that they are 
one-sided extremists. And as to moral 
teaching, for those to whom suggestion is of 
value, and who do not need to be knocked 
down by an idea before they can recognize 
its presence, we find no dearth of itin Zhe 
Yellow Book, and we fancy some may cry out 
that its weight is actually oppressive. By 
accident or design the same minor strain 
runs through ‘‘Poor Cousin Louis,” ‘‘Thirty 
Boba Week,’’*‘A Responsibility,” ‘‘Passed,”’ 
and two at least of the ‘‘Three Stories;”’ and to 


publishers 
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us it seems that the more artistic value there 
is in these sketches the more their ethical, 
as well as their psychological, suggestiveness 
is heightened. On the whole, it seems to us 
that Zhe Yellow Book is destined to fill a real 
literary need of the day, and that, despite 
the morbidness and extravagance of some of 
its contents, it will help us tothe realization 
and enjoyment of true literature. Messrs. 
Copeland and Day, of Boston, have imported 
the book, and sell it for $1.50. 


ey 


Trilby—Its Faith and Ethics. 


Harper's Monthly, the most popular maga- 
zine of our times, has heretofore stood for 
conservatism in thought and ethics. Its 
founders, devout members of the Methodist 
Church, which 
would offend even the most scrupulous at- 
tendant of theclass-meeting, and itis safe to 
say that Harper’s may be found in the homes 
of the most fashionable circles of orthodoxy 
in America. All the well-to-dochurch mem- 
bers read it and put it in the hands of their 
children. And, notwithstanding the teach- 
ings of ‘*Trilby,”’ they will probably continue 
todoso. In ‘‘Trilby’’ we have presented in 
most attractive form the new ethics. 


rarely allowed a sentence 


For example, ‘‘Trilby,’’ who has been a 
woman of the town and has sat for her figure 
in what she calls ‘‘the all-together,”’ tells 
Mrs. Bagot, when she is on her dying bed, 
that ‘‘the lowest and meanest thing she ever 
did was once to deceive her little brother!” 
In this new ethics offenses that have been 
considered the peccadillos of life are worse 
sins than the loss of womanly purity! 


Then the theology taught in this story, so 
weak and yet so strong, is of the newest 
type. When Trilby was making her dying 
confession to Mrs. Bagot that lady asked her 
if she did not ‘tknow about our blessed 
Savior and the Atonement and the Incarna- 
tion and the Resurrection ?”’ 

“Oh yes, I used to,” says Trilby; ‘‘but 
Papa told me (her father was a minister) not 
to bother much about those things; that 
God would make it all right for us somehow 
in the end.”’ 

“So,” Trilby goes on with her tender prat- 
tling, ‘that if you don’t mind, I’d rather not 
stalk to Rev. Thomas Bagot about it. I’d 
rather talk to ‘Taffy’ if I must.” 

And as a matter of fact the good Taffy, 
in his opinion on this solemn subject, was 
found to be at one with the late Reverend 
Patrick O’Ferrall, and so was the Laird, and 
so (to his mother’s shocked and pained sur- 
prise) was Little Billie. And so were Sir 
Oliver Colithorpe and Sir Jacob Wilcox and 
Dr. Thorpe and Sibley and Lorrimer and the 
Greek. 

And so in after years, when grief had well 
pierced and torn and riddled her, and time 
and age had healed the wounds, thought 
Mrs. Bagot herse//. 

The pathetic story of the fallen but risen 
Trilby will be read in a million of the better 
homes of our broad land. And this ethics 
and this theology come into them in that 
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indirect, but perhaps most persuasive way, 
through the pages of a fascinating novel. 
The new theology is spreading, but with 
it is going an ethics which threatens the life 
and purity of our American homes. 
J. G, T. 


Contributed and Selected 


Evolutional Metempsychosis. 


BY WILLIAM F. WAUGH, M. D. 


Whirl, whirl, ceaselessly whirl, 
In every gyration, spiral and curl, 
An atom of oxygen, I. 
Around, in coruscations bright, 
Splinters and sparkles of prismatic light 
Surround us as onward we fly. 


Swing up, swing down, on the heaving tide, 
A speck of life on the ocean wide, 
A Monad, floating free. 
But in that formless point there lies 
The sum of all possibilities, 
Life, man and eternity. 


The lily nods o’er the water’s brim, 

Waving her bells on their stems so slim, 
Over the placid pool. 

Shedding her fragrance to and fro, 

Unmindful if there be senses to know. 
Who made thee beautiful? 


Burrow, burrow through the mold, 

Hardness, softness, heat and cold, 
These may the earthworm know. 

Ages ago his labors began 

Preparing the soil where the future man 
Might make his harvests grow. 


Bird of the air so buoyant and free, 

Careering at will o’er the land and the sea, 
Creation’s idyl thou art. 

Soar up to the heavens to teach us prayer, 

Fill with thy song waves the vibrating air 
Lighten the heaviest heart. - 


Man, at whose will the forests fall, 
Man on this earth is the lord of all, 
Who chains the god of fire, 

Who yokes the lightning to his car, 
Projects his thought from star to star, 
Whom death alone can tire. 


Can this be all, and is there, then, 
Beyond the range of our earthly ken 
No possibility? 
Can there be noexistence higher 
To which a mortal may yet aspire 
Within infinity ? 
Power developed man from worms, 
Power directs and controls the storms 
By means that Nature knows. 
The hand that gave a nation birth 
May swing the axis of the earth, 
As progress onward goes. 


Of those called gods in the elder day 
The attributes and the powers may 
Be realized by man. 
And their heavenly rule, however vast, 
Hereafter may by ourselves be passed 
If in creation’s plan. 


a 


Dorothy Wordsworth. 


BY LUCY GODDARD STILES. 


Certain names hold within themselves a 
never ending charm. We cannot see them 
written without a vivid realization of their 
significance. Wecannot hear them spoken 
without feeling an inward joy in the sugges- 
tions which they awaken. It is fortunate 
when these names, which stand for so much 
to us, are connected with our reminiscences 
of great men or women, Who, for instance, 
who loves the name of Wordsworth does not 
love the Rotha? Or who can hear quite 
calmly the name of Rydal Mount, of Gras. 


August 23, 1894. 


mere, of Ambleside, or any of those charmed 
places in England’s matchless lake region, so 
intimately associated with Wordsworth’s life 
and poetry and interwoven with our thought 
of him? 

Another name, less familiarly spoken of in 
connection with Wordsworth but very dear 
to the student and lover of the poet, is that 
of Dorothy Wordsworth, his sister, who was 
in so close a sense a part of himself that he 
says of her: 


“She gave me eyes, she gave me ears; 
And humble cares, and delicate fears, 
A heart, the fountain of sweet tears, 
And love and thought and joy.’’ 


A study of Wordsworth and of the influen- 
ces that developed his genius cannot be ade. 
quately made without estimating the effect 
of his sister’s thought upon his mental and 
spiritual life. A more than usual devotion 
existed between Wordsworth and his sister 
from childhood, and this love developed into 
the ‘‘blessing of his later life,” and forms 
one of the ideal relationships of literary his- 
tory. To persons who find something rigid 
and unbending in the personality of Words- 
worth, no stronger proof can be given of his 
deep though quiet affection—so quiet, so ap- 
parently undemonstrative, that he has seemed 
to merit the accusation of austerity—than the 
early letters to his sister. He writes: ‘‘How 
much do I wish thateach emotion of pleasure 
Or pain that visits your heart should excite 
a similar pleasure or a similar pain within 
me by that sympathy which will almost 
identify us when we have stolen to our little 
cottage. I will write to my uncle and tell 
him that I cannot think of going anywhere 
before I have been with you. Whatever 
answer he gives me I certainly will make a 
point of once more mingling my transports 
with yours. Alas! my dear sister, how soon 
must this happiness expire? yet, there are 
moments worth ages.’’ And again he writes: 
‘‘Oh! my dear, dear sister; with what trans- 
port shall I again meet you! With what rap- 
ture shall I again wear out the day in your 
sight! I see you in a moment running, or 
rather flying, to my arms,’ 

These letters were + =e In 1794, 
by the death of _Ratstey Calvert, one of his 
warmest friehds and earliest admirers, 
Wordsworth was left a bequest of goo. 
This made it possible for the brother and 
sister to carry oft theix most cherished plan 
of having a-Cottage of their’own. At this 
time Wordsworth was much depressed in 
mind; his firmest convictions were over- 
thrown, his views of life unsettled. Chief 
among the causes of his trouble lay his dis- 
appointment in the results of the French 
Revolution. He had fallen upon that “iron 
time of doubts, disputes, distractions, fears.” 
He Jost the early simplicity of his love of 
nature and seemed about to plunge into a 
troubled study of speculative philosophy 
and to plana life far removed from poetic 
thought, It was at this time that Dorothy 
Wordsworth, by her sympathy, ‘disclosed 
the might that slumbered in his soul.”’ 

Wordsworth’s own words must be quoted 
in telling of the wonderful power which his 
sister exerted. No other words can so ade- 
quately describe his peculiar debt to her lov- 
ing discrimination, her delicate tact and in- 
sight. ‘‘Then it was,” he writes,— 


‘That the beloved sister in whose sight 

Those days were pass’d, now speaking in a voice 
Of sudden admonition, —like a brook 

That did but cross a lonely road, and now 

Is seen, heard, felt, and caught at every turn— 
Maintained for me a saving intercourse 

With my true self. 

She whispered still that brightness would return; 
She, in the midst of all, preserved me still 

A poet, made me seek beneath that name, 

And that alone, my office upon earth.”’ 


August 23, 18 


What that “voice of admonition”’ was that 
spoke through devoted Dorothy Wordsworth, 
the poet further tells us inthelast book of Zhe 
Prelude. Yetitwashardly as much an admo- 
nition as a gentle leading toward those sweet, 
healing influences of nature which became 
the secret fountain of Wordsworth’s genius. 
She did for him what Matthew Arnold says 
the poet did for all mankind. 

‘She spoke and loosed A/s heart in tears, 
She laid Aim as he lay at birth 

On the cool, flowery lap of earth; 

Smiles broke from Aim and he had ease; 
The hills were round Aim, and the breeze 
Went o’er the sunlit fields again; 

ffis forehead felt the wind and rain, 

His youth returned, for there was shed 


On spirits that had long been dead, 
Spirits dried up and closely furl’d, 
The freshness of the early world.”’ 

It is all this that makes the name of Doro- 
thy Wordsworth so precious to us that if 
we are lovers of Wordsworth we must re- 
member her with a sense of infinite grati- 
tude. 

Had not this love of beauty, this delicate 
perception, this sense of charm, been born 
in his sister together with the intuitive power 
which led her unerringly to the knowledge 
of her brother’s needs, we might not have 
had Wordsworth, or have had him shorn of 
his distinctive utterance. 

A short sketch of Miss Wordsworth must 
be all too inadequate. It is no slight thing 
to trace such an influence as hers. It would 
also be of interest to read fully the accounts 
given of her by her friends, most of whom 
belong to the group of men and women who 
have added to the magical beauty of the 
Lake Region. Among them, Coleridge, 
Sara Coleridge, De Quincey, Crabbe Robin- 
son, Mrs. Fletcher, and, greatest of all wit- 
nesses to her power and influence, Words- 
worth himself. An inimitable description 
from Coleridge cannot be omitted: ‘‘Words- 
worth and his exquisite sister are with me. 
She is a woman indeed,—in mind, I mean, 
and in heart; for her person is such that if 
you expected to see a pretty woman you 
would think her ordinary, if you expected to 
see an ordinary woman you would think her 
pretty; but her manners are simple, ardent 
and impressive. Inevery motion her inno- 
cent soul outbeams so brightly that who saw 
her would say, ‘Guilt was a thing impossi- 
ble with her.’ Her information various, 
her eye watchful in unlimited observation of 
nature, and her taste a perfect electrometer.’’ 

Miss Wordsworth subordinated her own 
high talents to the genius of her brother, 
and her own life to his life. His prophecy 
of herin his poem, Zoa young lady who has 
been reproached for taking long walksin the 
country, was never fulfilled. She never mar- 
ried but remained his inspiration and con- 
solation tothe end. Ina letter from Henry 
Crabbe Robinson to Miss Fenwick, during 
Dorothy’s long illness and toward the close 
of both their lives, he writes: ‘‘Mrs. Words- 
worth says that almost the only enjoyment 
Wordsworth seems to feel is in his attend- 
ance on Dorothy, and that her death would 
be to him a sad calamity.’’ Miss Words- 
worth possessed talents of a very unusual 
order. Her Journal published a few yeare 
ago contains exquisite descriptions of natu- 
ral beauty. It shows the rare sympathy of 
a poetic soul with the loveliness of nature. 
The journal, kept during the many tours 
made with her brotherin England and on the 
continent,contains oftentimes descriptionsin 
exquisitely poetical prose of those scenes 
which Wordsworth embodies in his poems. 
It is strange that a long and distressing ill- 
ness should follow a life of such healthful 
mental and physical activity as Miss Words- 
worth’s. It is\ difficult to understand the 
failure in power of sucha mind, It may be 
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that she was, as De Quincey says, in spite 
of her simplicity, too ardent and fiery a creat- 
ure, or was consumed by that self-repres- 
sion and self-conflict which he found some- 
times distressing in her. But, surely, in 
such apparent feebleness as Miss Words- 
worth’s in her later life we must find only 
the ‘‘temporary obscuration of a noble 
mind.’’ Henry Crabbe Robinson quotes 
two fine lines from Goethe’s Zasso which ap- 
ply with unerring truth to the original and 
permanent beauty, freshness and force of 
Miss Wordsworth’s thought. 


‘*These are not phantoms bred within the brain: 
I know they are eternal, for they are.”’ 


Serre aii oi cee 
An Eastern View of the 
Congress. 


Liberal 


FROM THE SPRINGFIELD 


17, 1894. 


REPUBLICAN, JUNE 


The recent congress of liberal religious 
societies at Chicago was the outgrowth ofa 
longing for closer fellowship between those 
whose theology puts them on the outside of 
the orthodox fence. More than this, it ex- 
pressed a conviction which the event has 
justified, that there is a substantial basis for 
such fellowship in common sympathies, 
ideals, purposes and religious beliefs. The 
men who projected the conference and the 
men and women who came to its sessions 
were convinced in advance that the agree- 
ments between liberals of all names and 
associations are much morein number and 
importance than those things which separate 
them, and that the body of truth which for 
substance and spirit they hold in common is 
as great and as easily grasped and compre- 
hended asthe basis of union of the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance itself. Prompted by this convic- 
tion, Unitarians, Universalists, Independ- 
ents, liberal orthodox, Jews, Free Religionists, 
Ethical Culturists, and comeouters of all 
names, came together in Sinai Temple, the 
leading synagogue in Chicago, with the very 
practical purpose of forming a federation for 
mutual benefit and for the aggressive propa- 
ganda of liberalism. It would have been 
well-nigh impossible to have gathered a 
more representative body of liberals than 
this congress, and almost as difficult to have 
concentrated more earnestness, and good 
will, and high purpose of helpfulness to 
humanity than Sinai Temple contained. 
* * * The only conditions of member- 
ship for individuals or societies are agree- 
ment with the purposes of the congress and 
the payment of a small fee into its treasury. 
It was well that no attempt to define these 
purposes was made, for definition is divisive, 
and would have defeated the very object of 
the congress. Without definition these pur- 
poses were perfectly understood, and as 
completely grasped as the distinction be- 
tween liberalism and orthodoxy. These 
liberals had separated themselves from ortho- 
doxy insearch of freedom, and they knew very 
well that the great purpose of their new 
organization was to widen the area over 
which this freedom to think, to hope, to be- 
lieve and to search for truth extends. 

It is just here that they would draw the 
line between liberalism and orthodoxy. Or- 
thodoxy rests on the principle of authority. 
Its final appeal is to a tradition, a book, ora 
church. The activity of the human mind is 
barred by these limits, and the outreaching 
of the human soul for truth is confined to 
these prescribed channels. Its word is not 
only, thus far shalt thou go and no farther, in 
thinking, and forecasting, and analyzing— 
but, this way shalt thou go and no other. 
Liberalism, on the other hand, rejects both 
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barriers and prescribed methods and routines 
for thinking. Itis rationalistic. It has full 
faith in the human soul and its capacity to 
find divine truth enough forits own salvation. 


This is the fundamental point of agree- 
ment which underlies the fellowship of this 
congress of liberal societies, but by no means 
the only one, It is undoubtedly true that 
the exercise of this right of freedom has led 
liberals into all sorts of diversities of convic- 
tion. It has emphasized individuality, and 
given as much transitory importance to dis- 
tinctions of doctrinal statement among 
liberals, as among the denominations of 
orthodoxy. It is not certain but that the 
scanning of phrases and close examination 
of terms in search of accurate statements of 
doctrinal position has been carried to as 
great an extreme among liberals as any- 
where. For a long time the influence of 
freedom seemed to be tangental. Free 
thinkers flew apart; names and fine distinc- 
tions separated them, and the unwillingness 
of many to bear any name at all, even that of 
Christian, led to their practical isolation. So 
marked has this tendency to divergence and 
independency among liberals been, that the 
natural impulse has been to doubt the possi- 
bility of any real union among them. 


This is but the superficial view. These 
differences though real are upon the surface. 
They are differences of statement rather 
than of conviction, The tendency for a long 
time has been toward a clearer appreciation 
of this fact. The deeper the insight into the 
truths for which allearnest souls are groping, 
the closer such souls come together in their 
perceptions of the essential facts. The 
wider the range of scholarship and the more 
comprehensive the outlook, the nearer the 
agreement between students and thinkers in 
the statement of the discoveries their labors 
have ledto. In this way the fuller applica- 
tion of the liberal principle of freedom has 
brought about an agreement as to essentials, 
the recognition of which is daily becoming 
more general, and which has found expres- 
sion in this attempt to federate liberals for 
practical work. 

There is good reason to believe that the 
attempt will be in general successful. At 
Chicago it was shown plainly enough that 
such Jews as Rabbi Hirsch, such liberal 
orthodox Christians as Dr. H. W. Thomas, 
Unitarians like M. J. Savage, Ethical Cultur- 
ists and extreme radicals are in substantial 
agreementinthe purposes and motives which 
animate their work for humanity, and in the 
essential quality of the religious faith which 
underlies those motives and purposes. Even 
in the statements of differences this agree- 
ment wasshown, and the men who seemed 
to stand most alone found that all around 
were those who stood with them for the sub- 
stance and spirit of the faith they held in 
common. It was notan agreement which 
can easily be put into words—our closest 
sympathies never can be—but it was real, 
and effective, and a basis for union in work. 
It is in the quickened\consciousness of fellow- 
ship that the great benefit from this congress 
seems to consist. There will no new church 
or denomination spring from it, and it may 
be doubted if the proposed missionary propa- 
ganda of liberalism with this new organiza- 
tion for a basis proves very extensive in the 
manner proposed. There can be no doubt, 
however, but that the indirect propaganda 
of liberalism will gain from this Chicago 
meeting, through the consolidation of scat- 
tered efforts, and the strengthening of iso- 
lated workers which will followit. And from 
all this new activity Christianity has nothing 
to fear and muchto hope, for its object and 
the Christian purpose are one, even though 
the Christian name be discarded. : 
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The Use of Wealth. 


Press news of the current week brought 
from New York the following information 
suggestive of some useful instruction. Mrs. 
James Roosevelt, wife of the first Secretary 
of the American Legation in London, died 
leaving an annualincome of over $80,000 to 
two children under the guardianship of their 
father. The question arose as to the amount 
needful for the annual support of these chil- 
dren. Mr. Roosevelt, seconded by John 
Jacob Astor, a brother of the deceased wife, 
desired $30,000. This sum recommended by 
a referee appointed in the matter was brought 
for the approval of the court. The opinion 
of Judge Barrett is worth pondering. He 
held among other things: ‘‘I know of no 
principle or precedent that would justify the 
courtin wholly confirming this report. The 
boy is under 15 years of age; the girl under 
13. One is at school in this country; the 
other is living in London with some of her 
father’s relatives. The allowance asked, 
$30,000, is something quite unheard of. It 
is difhcult to conceive of any circumstances 
which would justify it. [can make no such 
precedent as the granting of this application 
in its entirety would involve. The income 
should not be dissipated merely to accustom 
these children to luxury. When they are of 
age they can do what they will with their 
own. [n tht meantime they should be 
taught the value of money, and should be 
habituated to prudence and moderation 
rather than to extravagance and the gratifi- 
cation of every luxurious desire. They 
should have everything in reason which their 
situation calls for; thoroughly good educa- 
tion, maintenance and healthful recreation, 
and, if necessary, the best medical service. 
I have come to the conclusion that an allow- 
ance of $7,500 for each should cover every 
proper expenditure for his or her comfortable 
maintenance.”’ 

Seventy-five hundred dollars for the annual 
maintenance of a child! Thisis a decided 
improvement on the demand ofthe father, 
but yet what leniency of the judge! Still 
it is fortunate that that decision with 
its well-pointed instructions did not come 
from the lips of a minister. Not that the 
sensible, observant preacher has not uttered 
such sentiments again and again, to the ex- 
tent of losing hts popularity; but the minis- 
ter who speaks thus is certain to be listened 
to, smiled at and disregarded. The judge, 
whoin the present case is virtually a minister, 
is heeded because backed by authority of 
law. Would that every judicial head thus 
attached significance to office by turning the 
instrument of legal interpretation into a 
leverage of ethical uplift. 

Possibly there are few MRoosevelts and 
Astors whose wealth runs to such vicious 
extremes of application. But the present 
instance bodies an illustration of what is 
done very extensively in a lower but equally 
wrongful degree by parents with more wealth 
than judgment. The instance in hand also 
points a truth previously urged by me, 
the dangers of prosperity. Wealth creates 
desires, and the satisfaction of these is 
paramount to every other consideration. 
The child of wealth is found to have more 
needs than the child of moderate circum- 
stances, although sensible Nature sets the 
needs of both aboutthe same. The abun- 
dant needs of the child are really only expo- 
nent to the superabundant wealth of his 
parents. There is such a thing as having 


more than one knows what to do with. 
Then the unoffending child intended by his 
kindlier parent Nature for more sensible 
treatment must bear the brunt of a parent’s 
bad judgment, sicklied and impotent through 
the enervating influence of a dangerous pros- 
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perity. When one observes so many of the 
children of wealth, regards how they are 
housed, clothed, fed, and entertained, being 
surfeited in every direction, and compares 
them with the ruddier vigorousness of the 
offspring of humbler station, he cannot but 
pity the former and think of the dangers 
lurking in heaping coin. 

Then there is the even greater danger of 
excessive wealth to character. Children of 
wealth know no want. What can they knowof 
appreciation? Theylearn not to be self-help- 
ful. What willthey know of providence and 
foresight ? They are habituated to extrava- 
gance and the satisfaction of every whim. 
What will they know of self-denial and en- 
durance ? And what kind of a man or wo- 
man will that one be without appreciative- 
ness, self-reliance, prudence and self-denial ? 
A good dresser and eater no doubt, but a 
sleek stomach and well-dressed form are 
weakly accoutrements forthe arena of life. 

The fondled darlings of wealth arein even 
the greatest danger at the hands of their 
Over-prosperous parents. Excess of wealth 
often results in an excess of plans devised 
by the hand of parental pride. My boy must 
be this; my girl must be so and so; says 
this paternity in the exuberance ofits sudden 
power. But your boy or girl may not be 
fitted for ‘‘this’” or for ‘‘so and so’”’ despite 
your wealth. You can not bribe stern old 
Nature. But you will be persistent notwith- 
standing. You ignore or are blind to the 
dangers set up by prosperity, and instead of 
a possibility beautiful in its natural develop- 
ment you set up an abnormity ugly in its 
unnaturalness. Wealthy parental pride is 
an inefficient and possibly harmful guide for 
the career of. a child. If you would train 
your child in the way Ae should go, ask not 
your heart, count not yourdollars, but ques- 
tion your sense. 

Many a fond parent of wealth will utter a 
dissatisfied dissent and declare ironically 
that ‘‘that fellow knows much about what 
he says.”” Maybe Ido not, but I prefer to 
be on the side of that judge of the New Y ork 
bench, whose words I have followed, where 
I believe sits common sense. A. L. 


Mutual Influence. 
BY HATTIE SINNARD PASHLEY. 


Itisaquestionwhetheror not onestrong life 
influences a weaker one; butrather let us be- 
lieve that the good in one lifesees and recogni- 
zes the good in another,and these qualities of 
each go off together and hold a communion 
sweet, and he who was before considered 
the stronger manis benefited as much as the 
so-called weaker one. 

It is not pity that a strong man feels for 
one more tempted than he. It is an affec- 
tion born of admiration of qualities fine and 
tender which draws him to his brother, and 
both are made better. The strong man is 
made to feel that his friend, in being a bril- 
liant man, has had in some particular to be 
weak, and that weakness is not always asin. 
The strong man has, as it were, rubbed 
against the divineness of his friend’s gifts, 
and becomes enriched and refined thereby. 
The feebler brother, looking with patient 
eyes to the other, sees before him one strong 
and faithful and clean, who, though perhaps 
he cannot understand his friend’s baser ten- 
dencies, yet looks past itall to the purpose 
in the weaker man’s heart, and sees there 
manliness striving to worship its God. He 
sees a heart that can enjoy and appreciate 
the bright, the good, the pure; a heart into 
which the Infinite has glided and which it 
has left sweet with His own whisperings! 

And so the evil is forgotten in the holy 
conference of good thoughts, and life is 
lifted nearer the blue of heaven. 
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The Centennial of a Book on Religion. 


A DISCOURSE BY EMIL G. HIRSCH, PH. D. 


That alittle book, after one hundred years, 
should still play apart, and an important 
one at that, in the spiritual life of humanity, 
is perhaps a suggestion calling for surprise 
among those who are not accustomed to 
trace theinfluences which are of determining 
energy in the life of our race. And espe- 
cially are we, the children of thiscentury, apt 
to undervalue the little sources on the 
heights; for we in our conceit often imagine 
to have discovered the truth, and therefore, 
as the wonderful century of activity in the 
laboratories and on the observatories, to be 
under no obligation to the ages preceding. 
But such is not the case. The natural 
sciences teach us beyond the possibility of a 
question that in nature’s wide realm, one 
phenomenon, the successor of a preceding 
one, stands always ina relation of depend- 
ence toit. Suchis also the casein the world 
of thought; one age is the child of the prede- 
cessor in more than one sense, not merely 
physically, but mentally, morally and spirit- 
ually. For very fact, it seems that the 
Spiritual germs require a much longer period 
for ripening than do the seeds cast in other 
fields. The effect of a great discovery in 
chemistry is at once patent; it may revolu- 
tionize the industrial habits of one country, 
perhaps of a globe. What the astronomer 
detects on his high watch-tower of the night, 
travels on the wings of lightning from one 
end of the world to the other; his announce- 
ment becomes rapidly household property. 
In the more secluded fields of investigation 
where the thinker plies the plow, where the 
patient master of thought scatters the seed, 
such immediate harvests are but rare, 
Thought is the drop of water which must fall 
constantly, repeatedly, in order to find its 
way out from thesurrounding rock; but once 
started on its course, it will triumph ulti- 
mately over barriers erected by the giant 
hands of Nature herself; and though for a 
long time the mining may not be visible on 
the surface, the moment mustin the end 
come when the little drop of water, joined by 
its fellows, bursts open triumphantly the bar 
of its prison house and rushes out into the 
sunlight a mighty stream, ready to carry to 
the farthest oceans the ships laden with the 
richest rewards of human labor. 

An example of this, we have in the effect, 
beginning now to be feltin so far as now 
only itis applied to religious thought, of a 
little book composed one hundred years ago, 
and sent on its errand under auspices that 
promised aught but a ready acceptance or 
even official tolerance. The book’s title does 
not give an indication of its contents; at 
least, notto such as have not devoted atten- 
tion to the philosophical systems of which 
the books tell us. It runs as follows: 
‘‘Religion within the Boundaries of Reason.” 
The motto of that book, perhaps even today 
of questionable accuracy, is characteristic of 
the spirit in which the author penned the 
contents. ‘‘A religion which declareth war 
against reason, will not, in the long run of 
time, be able to prevail against it.’’ For it 
was the intention of the author to show the 
religiousness of reason, and therationality of 
reason. Whothe author was, need not be 
It is known to you; his name, at 
least, is one of the family household words 
ofcultured humanity. To Kant, the philoso- 
pher of Keenigsberg, we owe this little book; 
he wrote it when seventy years of age, and 
incorporated into it the richest and the ripest 
fruit of his lifelong labors. Kant’s external 
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life is of little interest; he lived the life of a 
typical German student. Born in the city 
where he was to rise to fame immortal, he 
never left it. Hespent his life within the 
walls of his native place, and in the company 
of his books. And yet, that man, never 
appearing on the stage of what wecall active 
life, that man, a book-worm and a book 
writer, has probably affected the destinies 
of our kind more vitally than any man that 
has lived since the era closed during which 
great religious leaders appeared to sound 
forth the message of a higher life to their 
fellow-men. I at least know of none, who, 
after Jesus, Moses, Buddha, Paul and 
Mohammed, has so deeply run the groove in 
in which thought generally, and religious 
thought particularly, must henceforth run. 

What the corner-stones of his system 
were, may befamiliarto you. Heattempted 
to fix the boundaries beyond which human 
reason could not pierce. Before his day 
metaphysics and philosophy were largely 
operating in the dark; and what is worse, 
those that operated in the gloom did not 
understand even the tools with which they 
were to do their task. Kant was the first 
who turned critically his eye inwardly, to 
search, to understand the machinery of 
thought, and to trace the lines beyond which 
human thought can never go, and the con- 
ditions under which thought is produced. 
It was his conclusion, that of the world in 
itself the human mind can know naught; the 
mind has only cognition of phenomena, and 
these phenomena are always presented to the 
human mind under certain limitations, the 
limitations of time and of space, and in ac- 
cordance with certain categories of thought; 
beyond these phenomena our intellect can- 
not go; we know not what the things in 
themselves are; wecannot presume to decide 
what the underlying cause or realityis. This 
was a redeeming thought in the world of 
metaphysics; though it curbed the ambition 
of the human mind to rise to the source of 
all life; though it seemed to limit the human 
intellect in its desire to know; yet limitation 
is often a condition of strength, and the 
absence of such recognized restrictions had 
vitiated the thought life of the period im- 
mediately antecedent to Kant’s. His word 
was the hope of redemption from dogmatism 
and the shallow rationalism, Aufklarung, 
which had worked such sad havocs. 

His metaphysics, the forerunner of mod- 
ern agnosticism, freed the human mind from 
clouds, and bound it,on the other hand, 
within the sphere of possible elucidation and 
action. Within the sphere of pure reason 
Kant is largely negative. It is here that he 
argues, and to my mind conclusively, for the 
impossibility of demonstrating and of know- 
ing God. Butif thus he denies in the sphere 
of pure reason, in the domain of practical 
reason, as hecalls it, he all the more becomes 
affirmative. I say, Kant denies; he denies 
the possibility of the human mind to formu- 
late God in accordance with the set terms of 
a syllogism in logic. It was hethat, with 
one bold but strong sweep, blotted out from 
the volumes ambitious to represent pure and 
true thought, the oft-abused demonstrations 
of the existence of God. There be such to- 
day, in pulpits and out of them, as have not 
yet learned the lesson taught more than one 
hundred years ago to his cotemporaries by 
the great thinker of Koenigsberg. In many 
a Jewish pulpit, even, contrary to the spirit of 
Jewish thought, this cheap pleasure of prov- 
ing the existence of God is indulged in. 
Many acatechism is full of these things with 
which the children in the Sunday-schools are 
tortured; and by which nobody is benefited 
—many a manual of religious (?) instruction 
fairly bristles with the old nonsense about 
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the proofs and the evidence, natural and re- 
vealed, of the being of God. Kant showed 
that none of these demonstrations was, phil- 
osophically speaking, cogent; that if our 
faith had to be pinned on these demonstra- 
tions, indeed the underpinning was but 
human. This was his great service to the 
cause of truth, in calling a halt to the ambi- 
tion that would lose itself in the impassable 
heights or be buried in the swamps without 
egress. Thisservice was rendered no less 
to the cause of true and real religion. 

But if Kant was thus an agnostic—to use 
this term of modern coinage in reference to 
him—if thus he limited and denied, in the 
sphere of practical reason (that is, in the 
sphere of morality) he became all the more 
positive, all the more certain. It is not too 
much to say, that Kant was the genius who 
invested morality once more with the cha- 
racter of majestic awfulness, with the signifi- 
cance of the deepest and the nearest concern 
to man and to human society. Before his 
day morality was either rested on the au- 
thority of the church or on the less positive 
indications of the humanemotions. Those 
that believed in church, contended that re- 
ligion was the basis of morality. Religious 
laws and moral laws, therefore, were con- 
founded. The church defined the morally 
right and the morally wrong, and also fixed 
the motive for moral action, For she con- 
nected with what she declared to be morally 
right a rich reward, and coupled the viola- 
tion of her moral laws with a terrible punish- 
ment. On the other hand, those who had 
outgrown theinfluence of church and had 
outlived the potent magnet of promised re- 
ward or the powerful deterrent of punish- 
ment and of torture,—the writers immedi- 
ately preceding Kant, —made morality depen- 
dent upon the emotions. In consequence, 
morality seemed to have for its foundation a 
running bed of quicksand; each individual 
soul was thought to be competent to decide 
according to its feelings and to its taste be- 
tween the right and the wrong, In other 
words, the position of the men who preceded 
Kant is that morality is a department of 
esthetics, the canon of beauty applying also 
to the field of duty. Against both of these 
then prevalentand, I might say, supreme 
tendencies, morality on the one hand de- 
pendent onthe authority of church, and on 
the other, the offspring of shifting and 
changing emotion and sentiment, Kant 
raised the voice of awful protest. For him, 
morality must, in the first place, to be mor- 
ality, be autonomous, giving the law unto 
itself, owning no source beyond itself for its 
obligatory character. He found this law 
self-given, owning no source from which it 
welled forth, in what he called the categor- 
ical imperative. Every man hears at all 
times the eternal. and unvaried, ‘‘Thou 
oughtest.” This“thou oughtest’’ is the atten- 
dant,—we know uot whence,—the eternally 
present attendantof everyheart. Into every 
human ear the message thunders; no matter 
what the conditions may be or the zones, 
that one command will sound and not be 
hushed. This eternal ‘‘thou oughtest,”’ self- 
given, self-announced, is the foundation, 
the principle of morality. And this morality 
is in itself its ownend and reward ; fer ‘‘thou 
oughtest’’ as it sounds without reference to 
condition, it appears and commands also 
without regard or hope or fear of ulterior 
consequences. 

It was in this wise, that Kant liberated 
morality from the burden under which it 
had suffered, of church authority on the one 
hand and of the uncertainty of the emotional- 
ism on theother. Hediffered both from priest 
and from those who laughed at the church 
and herdecrees. “Thou oughtest” is but one 
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way of spelling the maxim: Thou shalt act so 
that thine action may become the principle 
of conduct for every human being. Here is 
the test, according to Kant, for all truly 
moral conduct. If our conduct is such 
that it may become the _ universal 
maxim of action for every man, it is 
right. If itis not, it isimmoral; univer- 
Sality is the attribute, however, of con- 
duct alone that is for no ulterior motives, 
which must change according to temper and 
condition. And so vitally was he impressed 
with the notion that morality must be an 
end unto itself, as to contend that an act to 
be moral must not be attended with pleas- 
ure. What superinduces pleasure is not 
moral; the moral man acts merely from a 
sense of duty. Indeed, Kant was so fanati- 
cal in urging this view of morality, that he 
even Overlooked the possibility of an action 
being dutiful and pleasurable at one and 
the same time. The test of morality seems 
to lie in the degree of resistance which must 
be overcome. Inclination to do the right 
would appear to vitiate the moral value. 
You know that Schiller, in a famous distich, 
reverts to this austerity of Kant’s system, 
which urges that duty and the sense of pleas- 
ure are things that cannot keep company 
with each other, 

What conclusions are based on this, 
view of morality? In a number of pub- 
lications, he develops them, but tho gist 
of the whole matter is found in this little 
book on ‘Religion within the boundaries 
and limits of pure Reason.” Kant, as 
a metaphysician, denies, limits; declares 
that the human mind cannot go beyond the 
phenomena, and can never transcend tothe 
realities and actualities. But, now, to ap- 
proach the same problem from the side of 
practical reason, he finds within us this eter- 
nal, self-givenlawof morality, ‘‘Thou ought- 
est,’’ and as a postulate of the “thou ought- 
est” heinsists that it is always attended 
with the echo, ‘‘Thou canst’’; or, to put it in 
other words, morality,to be morality, always 
presupposes thefreedom of the person that is 
commanded to do or not to do. Without 
freedom the ‘‘thou oughtest’’ becomes elu- 
sive and illusory and is neutralized. This is 
a postulate which we cannot prove, which is 
not within the sphere of actual knowledge, 
but within the sphere of belief. We must 
necessarily beheve that we are free moral 
agents. But, another experience is involved 
in the eternal ‘‘thou oughtest” which we find 
within us, and which we hear under all con- 
ditions and atalltimes. No men can satisfy 
the demands of this eternal ‘‘thououghtest.”’ 
Life is not long enough to give us the full 
opportunity to fulfil what is imposed in the 
name of this obligatory imperative. There- 
fore, as we Cannot presume that this ‘‘thou 
oughtest” is present without also the con- 
comitant chance offulfilment, and as human 
life is too short and human existence too re- 
stricted to reach the fulfilment of this cate- 
gorical ‘‘thou oughtest,’”’ we arecompelled to 
believe that human life is not the end and 
all of life; that beyond and after this exist- 
ence there must be another life, a more per- 
fect life in which we may hecome more com- 
plete, asit is the completion of this present 
unsatisfactory life. 

Thus, from the idea of eternal, imperative 
duty, is derived the idea of liberty, and also 
that of immortality. And finally our philoso- 
pher scales the very height which he has 
limited human reason from reaching, and 
discovers God. . For, though morality is 
altogether indifferent to its outcome, anda 
deed must be and remain moral whether it 
have an effect or not; yet we are so consti- 
tuted that we dotake an interest in the event 
of our life. . We have in this life constantly 
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illustrated that happiness and morality seem 
to diverge; oursense of justice seems how- 
ever to demand that he who is moral shall 
be happy andthat he who is immoral shall 
be punished. In this life this is not possi- 
ble; for who shall announce what is worthy 
and therefore to be rewarded with happi- 
ness, or what is unworthy and therefore to 
be punished? Nature is neither moral nor 
immoral. Nature, we are convinced, does 
not distinguish between the good and the 
evil. Does the storm spare the moral man 
any more than it does his immoral fellow? 
Are the houses of the good protected from 
lightning’s dart? Nature has no heart; na- 
ture is void of all morality. But there must 
be one who is higher than nature, who is 
the judge, distinguishing between worthiness 
and unworthiness, and through him this 
apparent divergence of happiness and moral- 
ity will become neutralized and reconciled. 
In this manner, he saves the idea of God, 
not as a cognition, nor as a mathematical 
condition, but as a postulate of our moral 
nature. 

What are now the startling services ren- 
dered to religion by this little book, which 
has given me, in this popular way, a chance 
to lead you into the very arena of German 
abstract philosophy? Compare his position 
with another’s equally of importance in the 
history of philosophy, and the merit of 
Kant’s book becomes at once apparent. Be- 
fore Kant had published his book, another 
one famous in German literature had at- 
tempted to reconcile modern thought to 
religion. And this other was none other but 
Reimarus. You who have read Lessing will 
remember him. He wrote forty years before 
Kant a book intended to reconcile reason 
and religion, but he handles the issue from 
the characteristic view point of rationalism. 
He argues that everything must have a 
source; therefore we must arrive at a final 
cause from which all cometh, He accepts 
the continuation of life into eternity, and 
goes back to the Aristotelian philosophy, 
which makes God a moving impulse; and in 
order to answer the question which has been 
the burden of all ages and the trouble and 
perplexity of our day, the origin and exist- 
ence of evil, he with Leibnitz formulates the 
shallow doctrine that this world is the best 
possible; though in itself not the best, it is 
the best possible. This, the solution pro- 
proposed by Reimarus, is very old philosophy, 
the echoes of which prevail in our liberal 
churches today, and are incorporated even in 
books written today. It stands to reason, 
that the master mind of Keenigsberg could 
not lose itself in this so unsatisfactory desert 
of sentimentalism and somewhat impotent 
and certainly somewhat hazy speculation. 
The problem which he starts to solve in this 
little book of his is to show that what re- 
vealed religion, so called, claims to teach, 
lies, so far as it is true, within the boundaries 
and possibilities of reason. The distinction 
between the rational religionand the revealed 
religion, as far as revelation announces truth, 
is this: he who believes in revealed religion 
must first have the assurance that God com- 
manded the moral act, before he recognizes 
its binding obligations; while he who be- 
lieves in rational religion holds that the act 
must be moral before God could have com- 
manded it. There is vital difference be- 
tween these two positions, Many an act 
that was said to be revealed is immoral, yet, 
because God had commanded it, was re- 
garded as binding on men. The confusion 
between the mandates of God and reason 
prevails today among certain classes, Our 
orthodox Jews, for instance, in this constant 
association of morality and ceremony, have 
lost in so far the sense of discrimination be- 
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tween the moral and the immoral. They 
follow the line of least resistance; and if the 
line of least resistance is along the precepts 
concerning stomachs, the washing of the 
hands, or other trivial matters, it becomes in 
time a mere question of casuistry, whether to 
tell a lie is worse than to eat a plate of 
oysters. 

Kant’s book draws attention to the vital 
distinction between the attitude of one who 
blindly believes in revealed religion, and one 
who craves and yearns for the religion of 
reason. Godin one case commands the act, 
therefore itis moral; in the other the act is 
first moral, and then becomes byits morality, 
through an act of our mind, in thought and 
emotion, an announcement made from on 
high. The moral laws are changed by and 
in religion into God's laws. Now, revealed 
religion, says Kant, may not be in conflict 
with rational religion. He even acknowl- 
edges the possibility of a revelation, at 
least according to the principles of the hu- 
man mind. MRevelation may result in quick- 
ening the pace of the moral law. This is 
also the position of Lessing, who insists 
that revelation does not teach aught but 
what the human mind untutored might have 
discovered, Asthe teacher teaches certain 
truths which the child might have discovered 
alone ; so God in the course of history re- 
veals himself in order to quicken the dis- 
covery of truth. 

But Kant does not arrest himself at this 
point of vital importance ; the great problem 
that confronts him is the origin and the 
prevalence of evil. In his treatment of this 
part of his subject is clearly traceable the 
influence of his early Christian training. 
For Kant, religion is indeed a processof re- 
demption ; it is the means of freeing one’s 
self from limitations, and the fulcrum where 
religion applies its lever is that interminable 
contest waging in the human heart and con- 
science between good and evil. Hespeaks 
of a radical evil, and assumes that there is 
such a thing asradical evil. How does man 
come to do evil? He refutes the funda- 
mental assumption of the Christian church, 
that evil is the consequence of a fall, and is 
therefore a legacy from the fatheXs operative 
in these their latest born children. He as- 
serts that anact to be evil must be a free 
act of ours. If it be the outcome of condi- 
tions Which are not of our making, we are 
not responsible fora possible failure, as in 
the contrary event we cannot lay claim to 
victory either. Evil results from a free 
choice of the human intellect in which it 
reverses the natural order of things, placing 
the lower motives abovethe higher. This 
act, free-will act, constitutes evil, and the 
religious life is intended to reverse again 
this perverted order, and thus to enable 
man to free himself from his own free-will 
act which has perverted the natural order. 
To understand this point in Kant, you must 
once more bearin mind what?! have indi- 
cated before. For him, there was only one 
alternative, either the moral life or the non- 
moral life. In his day the thought of grad- 
ual development from the physical to the 
spiritual had not yet dawned. We know 
that there is no absolute gulf between the 
physical and the moral, between the spir- 
itual and the material; we know that we 
must find the one in the other, and not abso- 
lutely contrary to the other. But for Kant 
across this chasm no bridge led; the phys- 
ical and spiritual, material and moral, were 
separate forces and factors. And hence, 
forever this constant emphasis on an act of 
reversal once for all; and hence, also, true 
to the Christian idea of a regeneration once 
for all, he preaches that this reversed order 
may be re-established by a free-will act of 
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ours, and then, through the influence of this 
regeneration—catastrophical, so to speak, 
sudden—at once we may be expected to lead 
a moral life. 

But though this view, an echo of Chris- 
tian ideas, has recommended his philosophy 
to many a Christian writer, Kant does insist 
with all the enthusiasm and force of his ri- 
pened judgment, that religion and morality 
are virtually identical; that is to say, that 
there can be no religious life outside and 
beyond the moral life. It is here that he 
speaks of the statutory religions. So many 
cannot conceive that service to God consists 
in the moral life, but deem God amenable toa 
certain formulaor act, which, if performed 
well, willinduce God toconfer certain favors, 
or keep away certain diseases, certain trials, 
certain failures. This idea is root to the 
statutory religions. The church declares 
that certain things must be done or must not 
be done, because either they please or dis- 
please God, without reference to their moral 
nature or their effect on man. If Chris- 
tianity is a statutory religion for Kant, cer- 
tainly Judaism is included by him in the 
class. The chapter on Judaism has often 
lent semblance of justice to the charge that 
Kant misrepresented Judaism. But in his 
days there was no Judaism but the statutory 
Judaism, as in our days there is in Germany 
uo Judaism but the statutory. A glance at 
the official literature of German Judaism 
must suffice to confirm the characterization. 
Stress is laid on law. Our religion is a di- 
vinely constituted system of law. Even in 
circles affecting reform tendencies, they have 
not yet broken with the equation, Judaism 
equals law. 

Will you now quarrel with Kant for having 
misunderstood Judaismin hisday? He says 
Judaism is not a religion, and he strikes, to 
a certain extent, something to which the key- 
note of truth will respond. Judaism is 
certainly more thana religion that may be 
‘taken or rejected.”” He says Judaism isa 
legally constituted nationality, Did not 
Mendelssohn urge the same view; is not that 
today the fundamental soundrunning through 
the vagaries of what we call Jewish romanti- 
cism? Have you not heard it from Jewish 
reform pulpits, that we are a netion, and 
therefore as a nation we must see to it that 
ouridentity benotendangered? Yea,do not 
apply to Kant the charge of misrepresenta- 
tion; he was justified to a certain degree. 
Biblical science had not advanced far enough 
in his days to show the great chasm which 
runs through our history; on the one hand 
prophetic, on the other priestly; on the one 
hand nationalism, on the other universal- 
ism; on the one hand morality and the 
religion of morality, which Kant protested is 
the religion of reason, and on the other hand 
the religion of statute, of the written word. 
From the very beginning of Hebrew history 
down to our Judaism, these two tendencies 
were in conflict with each other;-the result 
was a compromise and wetoday, going back 
beyond that compromise, are anxious and 
eager that the current resume its flow on- 
ward from where the prophets left off before 
the days of compromise with statute. True 
religion, for Kant, is not the statutory, but 
is the religion of morality in which every 


~moral lawis recognized as such as the decree 


of God, and therefore the moral life is the 
highest service unto the Deity. That he 
should have been impatient with the prayer 
service, with the so-called instruments of 
gracein the Christian church, is not to be 
wondered at. He recognized the value of 


stated meetings, of the spoken word, of the 
common service. 

Why is this book of so much importance? 
Because it speaks, in the dialect of one hun- 
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dred years ago, and in the jargon, so hard to 
understand, of school philosophy, the very 
vital thought of ourage. Equidistant from 
shallow rationalism and blind belief in 
authority, it vindicates to reason its right to 
morality and its majesty, and to religion its 
eternal dominion over the human family. 
Our Ethical Culture societies are the direct 
offspring of that little book of Kant’s. It 
was Kantian doctrine that gave the first im- 
pulse to the movement. If you have followed 
the utterances from the Ethical Culture plat- 
form, you will have been struck by its con- 
sistent enmity to the doctrine of evolution; 
Kant assumes that there is no gradual evolu- 
tion in morality. The eternal ‘‘thou ought- 
est” sounds its message unchanged and un- 
changeable; and the evil life is always de- 
termined by free choice. Conscience is 
the mystery of Kantian philosophy; it may 
have come from worlds beyond. The 
agnosticism of Ethical Culture philosophy is 
the reflection of Kantian ideas, and the moral 
life which they urgeis the same as is the motif 
of Kant’s philosophy. But thesame ‘‘passion 
for righteousness’’ glows in the pages telling 
the story of our religion: the prophets two 
thousand years before Kant did insist ona 
religion which demanded morality and noth- 
ing more or less; which was a protest against 
statutory religion as an equivalent for moral 
conduct and the moral life. 

Kant’s little book is destined to be of im- 
portance in recasting the religious life of 
the world on the lines urged by the proph- 
ets. Its weakness consists in not recogniz- 
ing the gradual development which runs 
through the physical up to the spiritual; 
yet the fundamental thought is correct and 
is vital. I knowthe Ethical Culture societies 
will be of influence in remodeling the world; 
we might be of the same influence—for our 
religion as taught by the prophets is the 
religion of the moral life—if we had the en- 
thusiasm. of bringing the light to others. 
“Unless the signs fail, the time for this new 
but old faith is approaching; yea, the out- 
riders of this new hope are now knocking at 
the portals of the east. There are now stand- 
ing by the seam-land of the dawning eastern 
morning those torch-bearers of the truth, 
that God is not to be served by sacrifice or 
prayer, by sacrament or ritualistic perform- 
ance; that his service is service to man, and 
his redemption is to set free all that are 
bound and to heal those that are in trouble. 

That religion is ours; it is the religion 
Which does not militate against reason, 
Which claims reason as the crown jewel in 
the constellated diadem of its healing, uplift- 
ing, enlightening trust. 


> —___— 

Probably, few housekeepers or servants, 
says Dr. Cyrus Edson (quoted in the Léter- 
ary Digest), have any ideaof what is meant by 
keeping the refrigerator clean. All refriger- 
ators should be washed out thoroughly once a 
week with hot water in which soda has been 
dissolved. In the part where the food is 
kept, little particles of this are apt to adhere 
to the zinc. Unless these are removed, they 
will putrefy and produce a germ which will 
attack at once all fresh food put in, and 
Cause it to become bad ina very short time. 
Almost every one is familiar with the stale 
smell in refrigerators, which is indicative of 
putrefying matter. Merely to wash out a 
refrigerator is not enough; it must be 
Cleaned, This means that the corners must 

€ scrubbed out, the waste -pipe thoroughly 
cleansed. Then, before the ice is put into 
it, it should be well aired. The solution of 


Soda should be washed out with fresh hot 
Water, 
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Che home 
Helps to High Living. 


Sun,.—The most ancient of all things is God, for he 
is uncreated. 

fPon.—Excessive liberty and grinding servitude are 
equally dangerous, and produce nearly the same 
effects. 

Tues.—Abstain from those things which we con- 
sider as reprehensible in others. 

Wied.—He who knows not how to be silent, knows 
not how to speak. 

CT burs.—Temperance is the strength of the mind. 

F ti.—Virtue alone is immortal. 

Sat.—Live with thy friends as if they were one day 
to become thy enemies. 


Zoroaster. 
ooo 


A Plover on Guard. 


—_ — — 


O little plover, still circling over 
Your nest in clover, your house of love, 
Sure none dare harm it and none alarm it 


While you are keeping your watch above. 


’Tis she doth love you, and well approve you, 
Your little love-bird so gray and sweet; 

If hawk and falcon swept down upon you, 
Tis she would trust you the twain to meet. 


Now, let me pass, sir, a harmless lass, sir, 
With no designs on your eggs of blue. 

I wish your family both health and wealth, sir, 
And to be as faithful and kind as you, 


But not a shadow steals o’er the meadow 
That he will swoop not to drive away; 

The bee in clover and Wind the rover 
He fears mean ill to his love in gray. 


The showers so sunny and sweet as honey 
Have power to trouble his anxious breast. 
Now might one purchase for love or money 
That watchful heart and that pleasant nest! 
**Cuckoo Songs.’ 


0 


How Animals Count. 


A Russian physician has been making 
some curious experiments to find out how 
far animals can count. 

He declares that the crow can count up to 
ten, and is hereby superior in arithmetic to 
certain Polynesian tribes of men who cannot 
get beyond five or six. 

The doctor had a dog which was accus- 
tomed to bury the bones it found, each one 
in a separate place in the garden. One day, 
wishing to test the animal’s power of count- 
ing, the master gave it no less than twenty- 
six bones, which were all buried one after 
another in special hiding-places. The next 
day the dog was given no more bones, and 
so was forcedtodigupthe oldones. With- 
out any hesitation he uncovered ten, and then 
came toastop. After whining and running 
about as if ina state of great perplexity, a 
new idea seemed to enter the canine brain, 
and again the dog began to dig up the hidden 
bones; and this time he added nine to the 
total before his memory again failed him. 
Then there was a second period of whining 
and perplexity, after which the seven re- 
maining bones were found with some diff- 
culty. The doctor concluded from this that 
twenty-six was too large a number for the 
dog to take in all at once, and that he had 
been obliged to remember the bones as it 
were in three shorter series. 

The cat, it would seem, is even less of an 
arithmetician than the dog, not being able to 
count as farasten. Before giving his cat its 
regular piece of meat the doctor would put 
it under the animal’s nose, and then with- 
draw it five times in succession, and it was 
only the sixth time that he would give the 
cat the morsel. This number was repeated 
every day until the cat grew perfectly ac- 
customed to waiting five times, but would 


spring forward of its own accord at the sixth 
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presentation. Having thus demonstrated 
that pussy was able to remember up to six, 
the doctor tried to seven, but without suc- 
cess. As soon as he attempted to perform 
the experiment with higher numbers the cat 
became confused, and would jump forward 
for the meat at the wrongtime. The num- 
ber six, therefore, seems the limit of the cat’s 
power of counting. 

Not less interesting were similar experi- 
ments with horses. In the village of Pekoe 
the doctor found a peasant’s horse which 
was used for ploughing, and which had ac- 
quired the habit of counting the furrows and 
stopping forarest regularly at the twentieth. 
So confident was the ploughman of the 
accuracy of his horse’s calculations that at 
the end ofthe day he used to estimate the 
amount of work done, not by counting the 
furrows himself, but by simply remembering 
the number of times his horse had stopped 
torest. In another village the doctor found 
a horse which was able to count the mile- 
posts along the way, and which had been 
trained by its master to stop for feed when. 
ever they had covered twenty-five versts. 
One day they tried the horse over a road 
where three false mile-posts had been put up 
in between the real ones; and, sure enough, 
the horse, deceived by this trick, stopped for 
his oats at the end of twenty-two versts 
instead of going the usual twenty-five. The 
same horse was accustomed to being fed 
every day atthe strokeof noon. The doctor 
observed that, whenever the clock struck 
any hour, the horse would stop and prick up 
his ears as if counting. If he heard twelve, 
he would trot off contentedly to be fed, but, 
if there were fewer strokes than twelve he 
would goonworkingresignedly. The experi- 
ment was made of striking twelve strokes at 
the wrong time, whereupon the horse started 
for his oats, in spite of the fact that he had 
been fed only an hour before. This shows 
that little knowledge may be bad for horses 
as well as men.—Soston Journal. 

— a —— 

In his address as rector of the University 
of Basel, Dr. G. Klebs has discussed the re- 
Jationship of the two sexesin nature. The 
first development and gradual progress of 
sexual differentiation in the animal and veg- 
etable kingdoms were traced, and the con- 
nection between sexual reproduction and the 
origin of new forms of life. He sums up the 
evidence and finds it strongly in favor of the 
theory that characters acquired in the life- 
time of the individual are transmitted by 
heredity, —/ndependent. 


That was a deep lesson givena short time 
ago here, on a Sunday, in the tale of a char- 
ity visitor; and the desolate cry of the poor 
woman her kindness relieved from immedi- 
ate, pressing necessities, her heart filled 
with ashes as cold as those in the grate over 
which she cowered, struck on the inner ear 
of all who heard it: ‘‘I need all,” she sobbed, 
‘that your charity brings, but, oh, | want 


folks, 1 want folks, more than things”. —Han- 
nah P. Stearns. 


Seek your life’s nourishment in your life’s 
work. Do not think that, after you have 
bought or sold, or studied or taught, you 
will go into your closet and open your Bible 
and repair the damage of the loss when your 
daily life has left you. Do those things, 
certainly, but also insist that your buying 
or selling, or studying or teaching, shall 
itself make you brave, patient, pure, and 
holy. Do not let your occupation pass you 
by, and only leave you the basest and poorest 
of its benefits, the money with which it fills 
your purse. This is the life that, indeed, 
‘‘catches the quality of the life of God;’’ and 


still it is a life possible to every one of us.— 
Phillips Brooks, 
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-Wotes from the Field 


lowa Unitarian Association. 

The next annual Conference of the Iowa 
Association of Unitarian and other Indepen- 
dent chrrches will be held in Unity Church, 
Sioux City, Iowa, Oct. 9, 10 and 11, 1894. 
As the Interstate Fair meets the same week 
rates may be secured on all railways for a 
radius of 200 miles. All 


ministers of the 
Conference are earnestly requested to arrange 
for delegations from their respective churches, 
LEON A. HARVEY. 
Sec’y. 
EE 


Correspondence 


“‘Nothing Too Much.” 

It is a curious fact that the bigger our sub- 
ject the more we are inclined to exaggerate. 
Language begins to lose its proper signifi- 
‘cance as we get beyond our depth, and we 
make use of it in amanner that sounds queer 
to those who are at home in the subject we 
are trying to handle. For the sake of start- 
ling effects on the common mind, I fear that 
preachers, even Liberal preachers, are a lit- 
tle given to over-statement of facts, especially 
scientific facts, which they mostly take at 
second hand. Some of us have been so 
mortified by slips we have made in this way 
that we are doubly sorry to see them repeated 
by those who come after us. 

In the report of Mr. Wright’s very thought- 
ful paper at the Liberal Religious Congress, 
I come upon this striking passage: 


The average distance of the nearest group 
of stars away, is thirty-six and a half light 
years. The ultimate distance is figured by 
science for those stars which we do not dis- 
cern, those stars which we see with the tele- 
scope only, beyond the ken of our visual 
powers—that those stars are 36,000 light 
years off. 


In the first of these statements, I suppose 


the speaker meant to say ‘‘the average dis- 
tance of the stars of the nearest group,”’ 
otherwise the expression has no sense. Now 
as to this, I have to say that there is no con- 
fidence to be put in any measures of so great 
a distance as thirty-six years of light passage. 
It is two and one fourth million times the 
distance to the sun, and corresponds to a 
parallax of less than one tenth of a second of 
arc, a quantity scarcely appreciable, and in 
the measuring of which no confidence what- 
ever is to be placed. It is far within the 
amount of inevitable error in the determina- 


tion of parallax. 


The second statement is very peculiarly 
worded, but I think I get the meaning in- 
tended. Mr. Wright means to tell us—does 
he not?—that there are stars seen with the 
telescope so remote that their light has been 
36,000 years in coming to us. Let us see 
what there is to this. 


The distance of the farthest stars that 
might be seen with the telescope is estimated 
from the law that light diminishes inversely as 
the square of the distance. Jevons, in his 
‘‘Principles of Science,’”’ puts the probable dis- 
tance of seventeenth magnitude stars (faintest 
then discernible) at 34,000,000,000,000,000 
miles, equal to 5,780 years of light passage. 
The Lick telescope is said to reveal twentieth 
magnitude stars. But perhaps the best way 
to get at the question is to start with Profes- 
sor Holden’s claim that the great instrument 
shows objects 32,400 times brighter than as 
seen by the naked eye. The naked eye 
perceives sixth magnitude stars, which are 100 
times fainter than those of the first magni- 
tude. 
then, might a first magnitude star be re- 
moved and still be within reach of the tele- 


How many times its present distance, 


scope? Obviously, 1,800 (square root of 
3,240,000) times. 
nitude star whose distance is known is.at a 
distance of four and two thirds years light 


1,800, gives 


Now the only first mag- 


passage; this, multiplied by 
8,400 years. 

Probably there are first magnitude stars so 
far away that their time of light passage, 
multiplied by 1,800, would carry the figure up 
to 36,000, or even beyond; and so Mr. 
Wright’s statement may be true. My objection 
to itis that nobody smows it to be true. In 
the first place nobody knows that there are 
any such monster stars lying out there, 36,- 
000 years of light passage away. It is 
absolutely impossible to show that this uni- 
verse extends so far. Other universes may 
lie beyond, but this is almost certainly a 
limited universe. Numbers may easily carry 
us beyond its bounds. It is by no means 
certain, or even probable, that a twentieth 
magnitude star is any farther removed than a 
nineteenth. Among the higher orders, faint- 
ness is an indication of distance. In_ the 
majority of cases, most likely, stars of the 
seventh magnitude lie beyond those of the 
sixth; but it is also probable that at a certain 
point this rule ceases to apply. It may well be 
that there are no stars at all beyond a distance, 
In that 


case we should still have all the magnitudes 


say of 20,000 years light passage. 


down to the faintest perceivable, and far be- 
low, for these objects are of wide diversity of 
volume, and multitudes of them, doubtless, 
remain invisible less because of their distance 
than because of their lack of size. 

The point of my criticism on Mr. Wright’s 
statements is that they are not scientific facts; 
they are only conjectures, and ought to be 
stated only as such. But he is not alone in 
stating them as facts. A writer in the June 
number of the Mon-Sectarian, not to be out- 
done in such a matter, says: ‘‘With the tele- 
scope we can see stars from which it takes a 


ray of light 60,000 years to reach us.’”’ If he 


knows that, it must be by revelation from on 
high, for such knowledge is unattainable here 
below. NEWTON M. MANN. 
Omaha, Neb, | 


The Blindness of Intolerance. 

Epitor Unity: During the Columbian 
Exposition a New York minister made the 
following prayer in a Presbyterian church 
near my residence: ‘*And I pray that God 
may burn with everlasting fire this ungodly 
city of Chicago,’’? and so forth. It appears 
that this clerical juggler did not approve of 


the opening of the Fair on Sunday and for- 
got the fact that by and through the opening 
ofthe Fair many men and women too were 
allured away from gin palaces and houses of 
evil 


resort. Here we find an example of 


what a_ bigoted, intolerant, religious faith 
can do, and itis not to be wondered at that 
thousands are seeking light outside of the or- 
thodox churches. Christ picked corn on 
Sunday and he followed the occupation of 
preaching on that day, but this clerical jug- 
gler would close all secular places and bring 
us back to the dark ages of Calvin, Knox and 
Wesley. Any work of benevolence, any 
work of education, any work of charity is 
better done on Sunday than not done at all. 
L. G, DoANg, M. D. 


New York City, 


Lynching. 

Epiror Unity: By order of the PROVIN- 
CIAL ASSEMBLY OF PRESBYTERIAN AND UNI 
TARIAN MINISTERS AND CONGREGATIONS OF 
LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE, I beg to for- 
ward you the following resolution, adopted at 
their Annual Meeting at Southport, June, 1894. 

‘*That the great frequency of lynching in 
the United States of America, mostly directed 
against colored persons, often on mere sus- 
picion, and, in many cases, accompanied by 
shocking barbarities, calls for the reprobation 
of the civilized world. This Assembly, 
therefore, earnestly appeals to the churches 
of America and to all lovers of order and 
good government throughout the United 
States to take such steps through the press, 
the pulpit and public organized effort, as may 
direct the forces of public opinion against these 
outrages, and ensure for every accused person, 
of whatever race or color, a fair trial before 
a legal tribunal.”’ 


Yours truly, 
H. E. Dowson. 
Secretary. 
Manchester, England, Aug. 7, 1894. 
AR ER a et 
An Ounce of Prevention 
is cheaper than any quantity of cure. Don’t 
They 


are unnecessary when the infant is properly 


give children narcotics or sedatives. 


nourished, as it will be if brought up on the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 


Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair. 
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BAKING 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 


A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. | Free 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. 


490 YEARS THE STANDARD. 


UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, 


Sept. 24, 1894. 
HEADQUARTERS AT THE 


United States Hotel, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


TERMS: To Delegates and Members 
attending the Conference, $3 per diem. 

For one person occupying double room 
alone, $4 per diem. Double rooms wij 
not be reserved for single persons, unless 
ordered and price understood in advance, 
For Parlors, including Bath, etc., $5 per 
diem. 
Rooms will be assigned a day or tw, 
before Conference, in the order in which 
applications are received. 


22322 


For the accommodation of those who may wish 
to make a longer stay at Saratoga than the four 
days occupied by the Conference, these rates wil] 
cover the time for a full week, ending September, 


in all cases where rooms are wanted by 
parties attending the National Conference, 
the name of every person in the party must 
be sent, or the rooms will not be reserved. 


It is also particularly requested that but one of 
a party communicate with us in making arrange. 
ments for rooms; and, in case any member of a 
party decides not to come, we may be notified at 
once, in order to avoid confusion, 

All persons intending to come to our hotel will 
confer a favor by writing as early as possible, en- 
gaging rooms in advance, so they may be assigned 
and ready before arrival. 

Communications will be acknowledged by postal 
card, 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY, 


PROPRIETORS. 


To Introduce 


METCALF 
LINEN 
WRITING PAPER - 


(The finest made—for Polite Correspondence], 
WE WILL SELL FOR 


75 cents 


2 Quires [72 Sheets] and 
-nvelopes to match of Three 
Fashionable Sizes, assorted 
12 sheets of Azure and 1 
sheets of Cream of each size 


METCALF 


STATIONERY CO. 
136 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Regular retail price for 
this package is $1.50. 


LEARN A TRADE. 


WATCH REPAIRING, JEWEL- 
RY WORK, ENGRAVING AND 
OPTICS taught in theory and 
practice. 

Chicago Watchmakers’ Institute, 

913 U. Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
Write for Catalogues. 


———————, 
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f CANNOT SEE HOW YOU 00 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


proved Iligh Arm wn tn, machine 
» aca 


REE Cat Thie Out and send to-day for machine or large free 


OXFORD MEG. GO. 242 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


A.B. RUSS & CO. 


UNDERTAKER, 


161 Twenty-Second Street, 
CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE SOUTH, 209. 


la Oo OO 


et, 


August 23, ! 894. 


UNITY 


TE BERLITZ 


EDUCATIONAL. 


School of Languages, 
Chicago, Auditorium; 


New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Min- 
neapolis, Louisville, Atlanta, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Dresden, Leipzig, London, Paris. 

Tue BERLITZ METHOD is based on a sys- 
tem of language instruction generally called 
the ‘* Natural Method.’’ In it the pupil is 
acquainted with the foreign tongue, not by 
translation, but by conversational exercises in 
the new language. TRIAL LESSON FREE. 
Send for Circular. OPEN ALL SUMMER. 

LE FRANCAIS—A Monthly Magazine con- 
taining the most interesting modern French Com- 
edies, Novels, Anecdotes, Etc.; also treatises and 


exercises on the difficulties of French Grammar 
pronunciation and idioms, Send for sample copy. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


479-481 Dearborn Ave., CHICAGO, ith year begins 
Sept. 1%th. Prepares for college and gives special 
courses of study. For Young Ladies and Children. 

MISS R.S. RICE, A.M. ? pringipnals 
Miss M. KE. BEEDY, A. M. § — 


_ 


Chicago Preparatory School, 
3715 Langley Ave. 


Preparation for university, technical schools 
and business. Thorough training in all branches 
under teachers of successful experience, Primary 
and Kindergarten departments, A limited number 
of boarding pupils received. Careful attention 
given to individual needs. 3d year opens Sept. 17. 

Rev. JOHN H. PARR, Pres't. 


EEE 
————— 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added to the: othe 
buildings, and its novel arrangement is well 
adapted to the school, with its individual teaching 
and home life for the boys. 

* B. KNAPP, S B 


MASSACHUSETTS, GREENFIELD. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


A liberal education with good home influence 
Reference: JAS. C. PARSONS, 
E. E. Hare, D.D. Principal 


KEMPERHALL on 


ABoy’S Boarding School, Reopens Sept 12, 1894. 


For Catalogue address 
HARVEY K, COLEMAN, A. M., Head Master. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


he Law Department of Lake 
Forest University. 


FACULTY: 
HON. JOSEPH M. BAILEY, LL. D. 
Jeatios of Supreme Court of J linois. 
HON. THOMAS A. MORAN, LL.D 
_ Justice of Appelate Court, First District of 
Illinois, and others, 
Sessions are held each week-day evening in the 
Atheneum Building, 18-26 Van Buren Street. 
Undergraduate Course of two years. Post-Grad- 
uate Course of one year. 
Diplomas granted on two years’ attendance, 
admits to the bar of this state on motion. 
For further information address the secretary, 
ELMER E. BARRETT, LL. B. 
igor to 1504 Unity BUILDING. 
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ter being preceded by a list of general and 
special references, in addition to which the 


INSTRUCTIONS 
FREE! 


IN 


ART EMBROIDERY 


AT OUR 


ART PARLORS, 


185-187 WABASH AVENUE. 


Wheeler & Wilson Mig. Co, 
ch URGH BELL in The Werld. 


HIMES and 
PEALS 


Che Study Table 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By Allen 


C. Thomas, A. M., Professor of History in Haver- 
ford College, Pennsylvania. 
& Co. 


Boston: D, C. Heath 
Cloth, 8vo, pp. 410 & Lxit; $1.25. 


‘**In the belief that the importance of the 


events which have occurred since the adop- 
tion of the Constitution is becoming more and 
more recognized, much the greater part of 
the book is devoted to the era beginning with 
1789.”’ 


of our constitutional era seems to us an ex- 


The recognition of the importance 


cellent departure in school histories, though 
we should certainly besorry to see the colon- 
ial and revolutionary period underestimated. 
Such brief works as this are necessarily more 
or less uns&tisfactory, but the present work 
seems to us to be very well proportioned and 
to come as near being the right thing as such 
a work possibly could. 


It carries our history 


down to the close of the Columbian Exposition, 
and much more is given in its four hundred 
pages than would be supposed. 


The wise 


economy by which this is accomplished is ef- 
fected by spending very little time on battles 
and war stories. 


The importance of a mil- 


itary event is set forth when it is necessary to 


a proper understanding of the other events of 
the period and of the subsequent history, but 
the battles and campaigns themselves are 
briefly disposed of. On the other hand, the 
weakness of the book is that it is too exclus- 
ively a political history. Science and litera- 
ture are treated of, but the latter with extreme 
brevity, and very little attention is given to 
the social development of the several parts of 
the union. 

The book deserves especial praise for the 
judicial temper with which party questions 
are discussed,and we doubt whether there isan- 
other school history in existence which people 
north and south, east and west, Republicans, 
Democrats and third party men, would so wil- 
lingly put in the hands of their children. 


It is written in the modern spirit, each chap- 


twelfth appendix consists of **A Short List of 
Works for Teachers and Readers.” There 
are fourteen maps, and the numerous illustra- 
tions are either reproductions of ancient 
cuts or portraits which are recognized 
There is a number of useful ap- 
pendices, including a chronology of the more 


important events and a topical :analysis, and 


as reliable. 


there is an index of fourteen pages. 
F. W. S. 


THE Upper Bertu. By F. Marion Crawford. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Cloth, 32 mo,: 50 cents, 


This small volume takes its title from the 
first of two stories by Mr. Crawford, an ac- 
count of an experience on shipboard with a 
‘‘queer thing’’ which is, perhaps, best called 
aghost. The tale is not very harrowing, but 
as a story itis certainly more successful than 
‘‘By the Waters of Paradise.”’ Here Mr. 
Crawford seems to us very crude, though he 
certainly expresses an excellent moral when 
he concludes: ‘‘Love, and so live that you may 
be loved—the world will turn sweet for you, 


Paradise.” If you havea leisurely half-hour, 
you may enjoy some of this word painting, 
though we didn’t: | H. B. L. 


WE HAVE before us the report of the 
‘Boston Young Men’s Christian Union,”’ an 
institution which was founded in 1851, the 
work of which was temporarily discontinued 
at the time of the Civil War to be resumed 
in 1868. Many of our readers must have 
been into the hospitable quarters on Boylston 
Street, Boston, and more of them know of 
the variety of life in the rooms and halls. 
There for many years all sorts and conditions 


rest 8 | Metal, r and Tin.) 
MOSHAN: Sur SURbIN Se eione. MD. 


Publications of Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


Tue Faitu THAT Makes Faiturut, by W. C. Gannett and 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones - - - Paper soc. Cloth, $1.00 

A Cuorus or Fait, as heard in the Parliament of Relig- 
ions. A book of selections giving points of harmony 
between the representatives of the various religions, 


Edited by Jenkin Lloyd Jones - - Cloth, $1.25 
PRACTICAL PIETY - - - - . " .30 
APPLIED RELIGION. 

A New Help for the Drunkard . - - 
Il. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant - - .10 
Ill. No Sex in Crime - a = ¢ . . 2 
IV. Not Institutions but Homes - - - .10 
Tue RELIGIONS OF THE WorRLD. (First Series.) 
I. Moses, the Hebrew Law Giver - ) 6 ete 
II, Zoroaster, the Prophet of Industry - paca % 


Ill. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics - - Set in 
IV. Buddha, the Light of Asia ° " ee 


V. Socrates; the Prophet of Reason - - re 
VI. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity - : ote 
VII. Mohammed, the Prophet of Arabia : 75 
Tue CAUSE oF THE TOILER - - - - .10 
THe INTELLECTUAL LIFE - . - : : »10 
Ten Great Nove.ts - . - - - - .10 
Unity Mission Tracts, 
esus, the Secret of His Power - . - 05 
he Spiritual Leadership of Jesus - . 05 
The Revised Hell of Orthodoxy . - - .05 
What is it to be a Christian - . . .05 
Unity Suort TRACTS. 
The Manliness of Christ - - - ° .02 
A Mother's Cry . - - - - .02 
Deathlessness, by W.C. G.andJ. Lil. J. - - .02 
By Mrs. S. C. Lui. Jones. Ser Mission Tracts.) 
Co-education of Husband and Wife - - 05 
Co-education of Parent and Child - .05 


The Western Unitarian Conference: Its Work and 
Mission - - . - - - .05 
Ten YEARS OF CuurRcH Lire: being the ‘‘Tenth Annual” 
(1893), of All Souls Church, containing reports, ser- 
mons,etc. - - - : 


. . - 25 
Tue Women’s Uprisinc. A Study of the International 
Congress of Women - - - - - .10 
Unity, a weekly paper in the interest of Freedom, Fellow- 
ship and Character in Religion. Edited by Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. Per annum - - - - $1.00 
All the above in package ready for mailing, in Paper - 3.50 
With ‘*The Faith that Makes Faithful,” and the ‘‘Chorus of 
Faith,’’ in Cloth - - - - : 4.50 


A Year's Subscription to Unity, additional - . - .50 
THE UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill, 


and you shall rest like me by the Waters of 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


in. oe Ue. Fee ue. 


The Crucifixion. Viewed from a Jewish Standpoint.... 
The Jews and Jesus. 
eee. Tie E2r me TAGs ‘TAO TE BITRIOR.. oo 0 5.0 0:60. 0'0,009008.606 cae 
The Doctrines Of J@SUS......--  cccceceececereeece 


Ne ewae 


Paul, the Apostle of Heathen Judaism, or Christianity. 


FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & CO., Publishers, 


175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


RIGHT LIVING 


By SUSAN H. WIXON. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


I. Right Living. XXXI. pork monpecs. 
Il. Whatis Morality ! XXXII. Foolish Pride and Silly Prejudice. 
Ill. What is Ignorance ! XXXIIIl. Anger, the Distorter. 
lV. Knowledge the Great Treasure. XXXIV. The Angel of Forgiveness. 
V. Concerning Education. XXXV. Observation a Great Faculty. 
VI. Conduct; or Right Doing. XXXVI. Perseverance, the Friend of Man. 
VII. Virtue, the Illuminatior of Life. XXXVII egy ran A a Promoter of Success. 
VILL. Prudence, an Economy of Life. XXXVIII. The Difficulties of Life. 
IX. What Know Ye of Justice! XXXIX. Temptation, the Demon on the Highway. 
X. Fortitude a Noble Possession. XL. Habit, Second Nature. 
XI. Temperance and Intemperance. XLI. Power of Will. 
XII. Is the Use of Tobacco Dangerous! XLII. Courage, a Necessity to Right Living. 
XIIt. Cultivation of Individuality. XLIIL In Regard to Concealed Vice. 
XIV. Character, a Jewel of Great Price. XLIV. Beautiful Charity. 
XV. Idleness, another Name for Loss. XLV. Fidelity, the Giver of Strength and Honor. 
XVI. Industry, the Staff of Life. XLVI. Value of Wealth. 
XVII. Value of a Trade. XLVII. Avarice, not a Means to Life’s Best End. 
XVIII. Recreation a Necessity. XLVIII. Good Nature, one of Life's Best Blossoms. 
XIX. Games of Chance. XLIX. Reason and Free Inquiry. 
XX. Truth and Falsehood. . Free Speech. 
XXI. Whatis an Oath! or The Worth of a Promise. LI. A Free Press. 
XXII. Fraud a Crime. | LIL. Rights of Animals. 
XXIII. The Poison of Slander. LIII. Rights of Children, 
XX1V. Whatis Hypocrisy! LIV. Human Rights or the Equality of Man. 
XXV. Conscience, or Moral Sense. LV. Moral Cleanliness. 
XXVI. Selfishness, the Menace of Society. LVI. Politeness. The Gentleman, 
XXVII. Gratitude, a Fragrant Flower of Life. LVIL. Politeness—continued— The Gentlewoman. 
XXVIII. Is Reverence a Duty! . LVIII. Best Society. 
XXIX. Self-Reliance. LIX. Progress; or Enlightenment. 
XXX. Self-Control. LX. Wisdom. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING CO.. 


of men have assembled—to talk, to read, to 


178 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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UNITY 


August 23, 1894, 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH 


OF THE 


UNITARIAN MOVEMENT 


SINCE THE REFORMATION 


BY 


JOSEPH HENRY ALLEN, D. D. 


LATE LECTURER IN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY; HONORARY 
MEMBER OF THE SUPREME CONSISTORY OF TRANSYLVANIA. 


CONTENTS. 


Cuap.  I,—Italian Reformers. Cuap. VI.—English Pioneers. 

Cuap. I1.—Servetus. Cuap. VII.—Unitarian Dissent in England, 
Cuap. III.—Socinus Cuap, VIII.—Antecedents in New England. 

Cuap. 1V.—The Polish Brethren, Cuap, 1IX.—Period of Controversy and Expansion 


Cuap. V.—Transylvania. Cuap, X.—The New Unitarianism, 


PRICE, - - . $1.50 POSTPAID. 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


THE COMPLETE STENOGRAPHIC REPORT 


PROCEEDINGS 
First American Congress 


Liberal Religious Societies 


HELD IN CHICAGO, 


May 22, 23, 24 and 25, 1894, 


Price, - - 25 cents per copy, post free. 


Liberal Discount on orders for 50 and over, 
made known on application. 


PUBLISHED ONLY BY 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, 


175 Dearborn St, CHICAGO. 


exercise, to listen, to act in one way or 
another, The ‘‘Union’’ is only one of many 
such centers of activity and influence, though | 


BY WM. M. SALTER. 
Cloth, 12mo., pp. 332. $1.50. For 
sale by 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


under its admirable organization it has be- 
come one of the most notable. The report is 
interspersed with ten or twelve full-page pic- 
tures which show the attractive interiors, 


auditoriums, library, gymnasium and class- 
rooms. 


SICKNESS ald ACCIDENTS MODERN METHOOs 


pages, cloth, $1 00; leather, 81.75. Agents wanted. 
CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., 175 Monroe:st., Chicago, 


The Magazines. 


IN THE ARENA for August Dr. J. R. 
Cocke discusses the value of hypnotism in 
NUTSHELLED. Greatest book 


surgery, and Dr. S. B. Elliott continues his HYPNOTIS out. Tells all about this won. 


discussion of prenatal influence; Mr, S. B,|Getful subject. Whatever your views are on Hy. 


pnotism, you will find this book of great value, 
Riggen has a very clear, brief article on the| Published price, 50cents. Sent free, transportation 
land question and the single tax; Rabbi 


prepaid, if you remit 25 cents for subscription to 
Schindler discusses National Insurance, and |™onthly: 


Homes and Hearths, the elegant household 
Address HOMES AND HEARTHS 
PUBLISHING CO., New York, 
Prof. Will writes the Union for Practical 
Progress paper on criminals and prisons. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 


Steam Carpet and Lace Cleaning Works, 


Carpets Taken Up, Cleaned and Laid, 
Carpets Renovated on the Floor, 

Rugs and Drapery a Specialty. 

Latest Improved Carpet Cleaning Machine, 
Ladies’ Garments Cleaned and Dyed. 


ONLY Frest-CLass Work, NICHOLAS AUW, 


Telephone, South 803. 
141 E. Twentieth St., CHICAGO, 


THE ForuM for August contains a number 
of interesting psychological and sociological 
articles, among which Mr. Sylvester Bax- 
ter’s answer to Mr, Godkin’s recent query, 
‘‘Who Will Pay the Bills of Socialism?”’’ at- 
tracts attention. 


THE MAGAZINE OF PoETRY for August 
honors itself by several selections from the 
poems of William C. Gannett. 


—— 


TT 


For Fine Tailoring at Lowest Prices Visit 


M.GUTIMANN, 
FINE TAILORING, 
2901 Cottage Grove Ave., CHICAGO, 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity <or review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and 
all that seem to be of special interest to the readers 
of Unity will receive further notice, Any book 
mentioned, except foreign ones, may be obtained 
by our readers from Unity Publishing Co., 175 
Dearborn St., Chicago, by forwarding price named 
below. 


UNITARIANS AND THE FuTuRE. The Es- 
sex Hall Lecture, 1894. By Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward, London: Philip Green. Cloth, 16mo, 
pp. 72; 1 shilking. 


J. G GLINNIN, | 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


ELGIN DAIRY MILK and GREAM 


2735 INDIANA AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 


ENGLISH UNITARIAN TRACTs: Life and 
Peace in the Spirit, by J. Estlin Carpenter, 
M.A. L£ternal Punishment by Stopford A, 
Brooke, M. A. London: Philip Green, 
Paper, Id. 

THE SEARCH FOR ANDREW FIELD: A 
Story of the Times of 1812. By Everett T. 
Tomlinson. Boston: Lee & Shepard, Cloth, 
Svo, pp. 313; $1.50. 


THE Boy’s Own GUIDE TO FISHING, 
TACKLE-MAKING AND FIsH-BREEDING. By 
John Harrington Keene. Illustrated by 82 
diagrams drawn under the direct supervision 
of the author, by Lewis E. Shanks. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 200; $1.50. 
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Government and the Railways. 


The Klip has the Grip. 


Snapona Klip and bind your 
papers inasecond, Trial dozen, 
75c, Coverstoorder. Price-list 
free. Agents wanted. 

HN. H. BALLARD, 
190 PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


—77, 


——£_,, 


When the Constitution gave to Congress the 
exclusive power of regulating commerce be- 
tween the states, the stage-coach, the road- 
wagon and water-craft were the only vehicles 
used in carrying on traffic between the citi- 
zens of one state and those of another, 

Many years after railways had replaced 
the stage-coach the government began its, 
first assertion of authority over these steam 
highways. That assumption of authority was 
made necessary by the wide development of 


FOR BEAUTY 


For comfort, for improvement of the com- 
plexion, use only Pozzoni’s Powder; there 18 
nothing equal to it. 


—__ + 


ZQUAL IN APPEARANCE|TO A SOLID GOLD WaTéll 


A fine 14k gold pl» 

ted watch to every 

reader of this parr 

Cut this out and send it to rb ye 

50 your full name and address, . oh 

| 3 S willsend you one of these a 
6 gif richly jeweled, gold tinished — 

16 by express for examination, ~ 

sl” you think it is equal in appeara® ; 

any $25.00 gold watch pay our ee 
price, 22.50, and itis yours. Wese 


pase 


| hat 
; : ith the watch our guarantee 0 

the railway postal service, and also by the ; 8 Renyrtonsagh eae ine wii 
“1: : . ne vear if not satisfactory, & 

use of some of the railways as military high- BS vou sell or cause the sale af six We 


riv o reese 
ree e 0 al out saiples 
for 60 davs only. Address C 
THE NATIONAL M'F 

& IMPORTING CO 
224 Taarborn St.. Chicago. 


ee 


Death to High Price®! 
Buy Direct from the Fac 


and save agents’ and oon 
ers’ commissions. 

we shall sell the | Majesties 
Gost, The Majestic 18 Ti 


These were roads which had received 
land grants and other government aid. : 
Our national history is full of examples of 
the extention of the power of the general gov- 
ernment in wayswhich the framers of the 
Constitution could not haveforeseen. Robert 
Fulton’s assumption of the monopoly of the 
Hudson river for his steamboats was followed 
by the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States giving to the government exclu- 


ways. 


was that our great rivers and lakes became 
free water-highways subject only to the laws 
of the United States. 


; ; » . cost. es nine for 
sive control of all navigable waters. Thus it 5. nized as the best machine, 
é family use, and ts fot 
been sold by our aReme We 

$60. For a limited tarnish 
. shall sell it for $22 and 

all attachments free val aly 
Shipped on oppre 
where. Send for a sample of its work an 
FREE, Columbian half, dollar every Pa” 
R ‘ chase next sixty days- m 
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In many other cases decided by the Su- 


r 
S. MUIR, 
GREENHOUSES: 
3530-3532 Michigan Ave. | A choice selection of FRESH CUT FLOWERS con- 
TELEPHONE, OAKLAND 319, PLANT DECORATION A SPECIAL 


on hand. Floral Desiens of every description. preme Court the authority of the nation has 


been seemingly enlarged, although the judges! THE TILTON MFG, CO., 276 Wabash Av., Chicag® 
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wives Gaus i's 


HEART-BEATS 


A Book of Meditations 


PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 


| 


have frequently asserted that there is no 
power in the courts to enlarge the powers of 
the government. ‘Lhe Supreme Court can 
only determine with precision those powers. 

It is under decisions of the United States 
judges that the government has recently 


asserted its authority to call out Federal 


cellar in question has every aperture through 
which a thief could get a glimpse tightly shut, 
and all manner of creeping things, and those 
that fly on invisible wings, have had just the 
conditions in which 
credible rapidity. 


they multiply with in- 
They can pass through 


apertures many times smaller than an ordi- 


|troops, thereby to prevent interruptions to) nary pinhole, and the searching furnace heat 


the commerce between the states which is! has produced many in the best built ‘‘man- 


With Portrait, and Biographical Sketch bop ne nt ee ee ee 


of the Author by Rev. Samuel 
J. Barrows. 


Cloth, Red Edges, 330 Pages, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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MORE THAN KIN. 


By JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


Author of “Poems,” “Essays,” ‘‘Legends from Story- 
land,” *‘St, Soltfer,” ‘A Grateful Spirit," *‘Hap- 
piness from Thoughts,” etc., etc. 


A new book, unique in its plan, its literary style 
and its dress. The individuality of the style brings 
to mind what was remarked by a critic on the ap- 
pearance of the author’s essays seven years ago, 
thatit would ‘“‘delight all lovers of good English 
prose’ and was ‘‘a contribution of lasting value to 
our literature in very condensed and original 
form ” 

In its plan More THAN Kin is not a book of es- 
says, nor is it a treatise, nor is ita novel; yet it has 
some traits of allthese. Its thoughts are grouped 
around a simple story of daily living, with no plot, 
and only the slightest of incident, but with atleast 
two characters beautifully and strongly developed. 
Through the whole book runs a consecutive study 
of kindness in its various phases, and the pages 
are enlivened by frequent illustrative instances, 
some of which are drawn from ancient and modern 
writers, some from daily experience, and some, it 
may be conjectured, are inventions of the author, 

Altogether itisa book to read and re-read, to 
take up ata moment of weariness for the delight- 
ful uplift it gives; to study as a text book in the 
greatest of scilences—the science of living. 


18mo0., 334 pages. 


Holiday Edition, half cloth, $1.00. 
Full Cloth, in two colors, $1.50 postpaid. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Mozoomdar’s Book 


The Oriental Christ. By Protap 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 193 pages, 
Cloth, $1.25. 


The “idea” in this remarkable book may be 
best briefly stated by combining a saying of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo leader, with 
a sentence or two from the author’s Introduc- 
tion: “Was not Jesus Christ an Asiatic? He 
and his disciples were Asiatics, and all the 
agencies primarily employed for the propaga- 
tion of .he gospel were Asiatic. In fact, Chris- 
tianity was founded and developed by Asiatics 
m Asia. . . Yet the Christ that has been 
brought to us in India is an Englishman, with 
English manners and customs about him and 
with the temper and spirit of an Englishman 
in him. Hence it is that the Hinau people 
Shrink back. . . . Go to the rising sunin 
the Kast, not to the setting sun in the West, if 
you wish to see Christ in the plenitude of his 
glory and in the fullness and freshness of the 
Primitive dispensation. In England and Eu- 


Tope we find apostolical Christianity almost 


One; there we find the life of Christ formu- 
atéd into lifeless forms and antiquated sym- 
bols. . . . Look at this picture and that: 
this is the Christ of the East, and that of the 
West. When we speak of the Western Christ, 
we speak of the incarnation of omnes * f form- 

ism, ethical and physical force. hen we 
speak of an Eastern Christ, we speak of the in- 
carnation of unbounded love and grace.” 


. Thirteen Cnageere, viz., The seating, Fast- 
Be, Lay ing. eaching, Rebuking, Weeping, 
Filgriming, Trusting, Healing, Feasting, 
mg, Dying, and Reigning Christ. 
The existence of this book is a phenomenon, 
more than a curiosity ; and rich as anew, fresh 
and very suggestive study of the character and 
Person of Christ.—Christian Union. 


Re is a stroke of genius. It contains a whole 
p ee ophy of Christianity. Jesus was an Ori- 
ent 1, é is only to be rightly interpreted by 

€ Oriental mind. This fascinating book comes 
Cnt revelation of essential Christianity.— The 


art- 


FOR SALE BY 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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the government such authority, since the 


Of course the powers of the Constitution | 
could have had no specific purpose of giving 


first steam railway was not operated in the 
United States until nearly forty years after 
the Constitution was adopted, But the au- 


thority is a necessary one for the supreme 


government to exercise in the interest of the 
peuple, and it is inferred logically from the 
language of the Constitution, 


‘The assertion of a right to control railways, 


which was the justification of the interstate 


| 
| 


the public convenience, and therefore implies | 
a duty to protect the roads themselves, if, 
not the corporations which own them, 


commerce act, carries with it the idea that 


such lines of communication are essential to 


Hence the intimation by the president is 
well sustained, that those who so obstruct 
railways as to paralyze commerce between 
the states, And the 


short name of the offence of citizens who be- 


are public enemies. 
come public enemies, is treason. 

Measures are now proposed in Congress 
and in the public prints which, if they should 
become law, will more firmly clinch the 
grasp of Federal authority upon the inter- 
state railways, Therefore those who believe 
that the day is not far off when the govern- 
ment will assume complete control of the 
railway system of the country have some 
reason for their opinion, 

On the other hand, very many citizens 
would look upon such assumption of control, 
however constitutional, as an experiment or 
even necessity which should 
much anxiety. 


give rise to 


The central authority now has control over 
more than a hundred thousand employés in 
the civil service, To increase that number 
by adding nearly a million servants might 
correct evils in railway management at the 
expense of the government itself. Moreover 
if the government took charge of the rail- 
ways it would hereby be compelled to bring 
the telegraph and express service under its 
control, 

That is a consummation which men earn- 
estly desire, but it is also one to which many 
far-seeing men look forward with sincere and 
deep solicitude.— Youth’s Companion, 


ae __— 


“‘Cellaritis.”’ 


‘sPEOPLE come back from the country with 
their systems full of malaria; we always have 
aregular sick time in the fall, recovering 
from the effects of our summer’s outing.’’ 
This was the sober announcement of a 
wealthy city woman whose family always go 
out of town early and return as late in the fall 
as is compatible with placing the younger 
members in their respective schools. 

A much more rational solution of the an- 
nual *‘sick time’’ is to be found in the condi- 
tions likely to prevail in a house that has 
been ‘‘closed up” or left in the care of serv- 
ants. The trouble has been wittily named 
Cellaritis, and can easily arise from the 
damp, dark cavity beneath the house called a 
cellar, which may have been tightly closed 
for three or four months, or, what is nearly as 
bad, has been left to the unintelligent care- 
lessness of a servant or a caretaker. Every- 
body knows that the most deadly enemies of 


bacteria of all sorts are light and air; but the 


9 


sions;’’ and what havoc it has wrought in the 


contractor-built-made-to-sell houses we will 
not attempt to say. 
The 


cavity has also been tightly closed; all possi- 


house above this bacteria-breeding 
ble light and air, of course, shut out, so that 
any malarial microbes that have originated in 
the cellar have been caught and corraled on 


the 


spot. Instead of the 


country having 
harmed him, the best protection the house- 
holder has against their onset is the revivified 
blood and the additional stock of health and 
strength he has brought back from his rural 
sojourn; any member of the family who is in 
any respect delow par in physique is the 
ready-made subject of these inimical mi- 
crobes. 

As to the condition of cellars that servants 
have had unsupervised access to, this page 
would blush a sickly, moldy, malarious green 
were they to be described. Does the mistress of 
the house go down intothis virtual cave and 
look after its cleansing? Not atall. She takes it 
for granted that it is all right; her husband 
carefully inspected it when he rented the 
house, and when the owner has had it put in 
spick and span rentable order, and never 
again does its condition cross the mind of the 
mistress of the mansion. ‘These remarks are 
intended to apply to premises that were in 
genuinely good condition when the house was 
bought or rented. It isin the summer season 
that 
many a lady lies quaking with chills or burn- 


ing with fever in the midst of luxurious cush- 


malarial elements are generated, and 


ions, blaming the malarial country, while the 
real source of her woes is below her velvet 
carpet. 

Of course the remedy lies in a_ thorough 
and protracted ‘‘airing” of the apartments 
above the cellar before they are again occu- 
pied, and not only a thorough cleansing and 
airing and searching for hidden nuisances in 
the cellar, but the walls should be treated to 
a thorough coat of good lime whitewash. 
Country housewives have long been familiar 
with its cleansing virtues; but now that the 
patient German scientists have demonstrated 
that no other available agent kills so many 
kinds of microbes so quickly, people can use 
it with and 
soothed”’ by this scientific indorsement. It is 


redoubled vim, ‘‘sustained 


Mou can easily have thebest if 
you only insist upon it. 
Bhd = made for oceking ane 

ing,in every con esly 
and sine for any kindof fuel and 
with prices from +10 to + 70. 
The genuine all bear this trade- 
mark and are sold with a wriffen 
guarantee. First-classmerchants 
everywhere handle them. 
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sarsaparilla 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
IT LEADS 


ALL OTHER 


The Year-Book 


OF THE 
Unitarian 
Congregational Churches 


FOR 


ISVA. 


With Calendar Adapted for 
Throughout the Country. 
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Price, 20c., postpaid. 
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FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


One Upward Look Each 
Day. 
POEMS OF FAITH AND HOPE, 


SELECTED by J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


A Boston minister writes: “Your ‘ Upe 
ward Look’ book is beautiful. We are 
buying it by the dozen, and giving it 
where it will do good.” 

One of our best known authors writes 
us: “Your collection of poems, ‘One 
Upward Look Each Day,’ is a wonder- 
fully good collection. It is surprising 
thatso many excellent poems can be 
comprised in so small a compass and 
offered at so small a price.” 

Price, Morocco, 75 cents each; Cloth, 
50 cents each; Heavy embossed paper, 
30 cents each. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of 
price by UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE BIBLE: 
ITS ORIGIN, GROWTH AND CHARACTER 


-—AND— 


Its Place among the Sacred Books of the World 


TOGETHER WITHA 


List of Books for Study and Reference, 
with Critical Comments, 


By JABEZ THOMAS SUNDERLAND. 


This book has grown from the author's ‘‘What 
is the Bible?’’ published in 1878, butit “is a new 
work, wider in aim, more comprehensive in plan, 
and containing more than twice as much matter.” 

It presents in popular form the results of the 
higher criticism and of the best and latest scholar- 
ship relating to the Bible. 


Price, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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August 23, 1894, 


Tlighest of atl in Leavening Power.—- Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Bakin 
Powde 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


cheap, and to be had everywhere.. Let us 


call the autumn sufferings, 


Announcements 


The Fraternity of Liberal Re- 
lidious Societies in Chicago. 


from supposed 


country malaria, by the expressive name 
Cellaritis, and, to your cellars, oh, city house- 


wives, air them, search them for hidden nui- 


sances, cleanse them, apply the microbe de- : i i 
: |e ue bracketed words in the list below indi- 


cate the special fellowship with which the 
societies have been identified; but for all local, 
ethical and spiritual purposes the words are 
growing less and less in importance, when 
used to differentiate the one from th other. 
Che pastors and socicties name: below have 
a growing sense of community cf work and 
interest, viz.: The liberation of the human 
James Fenimore Cooper in the August num- mind from superstition and bigotry, the con- 
ber of S¢. Nicholas, wherein he relates some Secration of the life that now is, and the 
ennobling of our city, our country and the 
world, 


stroying whitewash and live happier ever 
after!— Zhe /ndependent. 


How Cooper Came to Write. 


Prof. Brander Matthews has a sketch of 


interesting anecdotes. Cooper’s entry into 


authorship was almost accidental, he says 


——_—_______. 


Reading some cheap British novel. he was 
5 corner Oakwood 
avenue. Jenkin 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, 
Boulevard and Langky 
himself; and the result was his first book. | LJoyd Jones, Minister. 
“Pre-| CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Central 
caution’? was an imitation of the average! Music Hall, corner cf State and Randolph 

7° streets avid Swing, Minister. 

British novel of that time; it had merit equal |S'T®*'s. David Swing, Minister 3 ; 

CHURCH OF Ovr FATHER (Universalist), 
‘So Ilall street. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister, 

CHURCH OF THE MeEss!IAH (Unitarian), 


corner of Michigan avenue and 23deStreet, 
Indeed the book was republished in London,! W, \W. Fenn, Minister. 


seized with the idea that he could do as well 


‘‘Precaution,’’ published late in 1820. 


to that of most of its models; it was a tale of | 
life in England, and there was nothing to) 


show that its author was not an Englishman. | 


and reviewed with no suspicion of its Amer- CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 


ican authorship. corner (f Warren avenue ana Kobey street. 
Even before the publication of the ‘Pio- M. If. [larris, Minister. | 
ENGLEWOOD UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 65th street. K. A. White, 
Minister. 


neers,’’ in which he introduced the Acmetioun| 


Indian into fiction, Cooper planned another 
, , . . , . ~ ‘ “+ rp ’ J 4 ~ ~ . ‘ 

story which was as daring anovelty. In 1821,)  eyyycay, CULTURE Society, Grand Opera 

the author of the **Waverly Novels,’’ then| House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 

unascertained, published the ‘‘Pirate.’’ In| Mangasarian, Minister. 

Cooper’s presence, the argument was ad FRIENDS’ Society, second floor of the 


y >. . ) > 5 

21 uilding, 18 Van Buren street. 
vanced that Scott could not be the unknown Atheneum Bull 5 os ‘ 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 


author, since he was a lawyer, and this! : : , 
, | K. A.M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 


javenue and 33d street. Isaac 5. Moses, 
Cooper, who had fol | Minister. 


lowed the sea himself, maintained that the 


showed a knowledge of the ocean such as no/ 
landsman could have. 
Oxk Park Unity CHURCH (Universalist), 
F. Johonnot, Minister. 

sailor, since far greater effects could have| PEOPLE'S CHURCH Undepenciem) Mc\ 4 
been got out of the same materials if the = s Theater, Madison PRCT. Heer Hae 
W,. Thomas, Minister. 

RYDER CHAPEL 


avenue, Woodlawn. 
Sailors there had been in fic-| ister. 


‘‘Pirate’’ showed that its author was not a/R. 


writer had been a seafarer by profession. To ee i : : 
‘ YI (Universalist), Sheridan 


prove this point, Cooper determined to write John S. Cantwell, Min- 


a sea-story. 
tion before, but no novel the scene of which SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
was laid on the ocean; and Cooper’s friends} @venue and 21st street. I G. Ilirsch, Min- 
ister, 

ST. Paul’s CuurcH (Univ noes Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J. Canfield, Min- 
ister. 

THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
published the ‘*‘Pilot,”’ the first salt-water}; Monroe and Laflin streets. jf. Vila Blake, 
novel ever written, and to this day one of the| Minister. 

Unity CuHuRCH (Unitarian), corner & 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 


; ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Beware of Ointments for Catarrh | Washington boulevard and Union Park. Jo 


that contain Mercury, seph Stolz, Minister. 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense of ae. 
smell and completely derange the whole sys- 
tem when entering it through the mucous 
surfaces. Such articles should never be used 
except on prescriptions from reputable phy- 
sicipns, as the damage they will do is ten fold (breakfast and-dinner) in private family. 
he good you can possibly derive from) References exchanged. 
them. all’s—Catarrh Cure, manufactured 
‘by F. ). Cheney &Ce,, Toledo, O., contains 
no mercury, and is taken internally, acting 


tire y upon the blood mucous surfaces Buys our $9 Natural Finish Baby Car 
of the system. In buying Hall’s Catarrh : “aes $2. I9 ay ty «Pens 
reliable,an d guaranteed for 3 years. Shi 


Cure be sure you get the genuine. It is| guy o Megane FREIGHT Palen zr eet 
taken internally and is made in Toledo, Ohio, si edvance. 78,000 in uso. We aes the cdest and bestknows 
by F. J. Cheney & Co. Testimonials free. 


we D furnished atany time, f-ake and sell nothing but what we 

‘ . , 3 aa uarantee as represen sold at the lowest factory 

te Sold by all Druggists, price 75c. per cs oe lle T0-DA FREE illustrated 
bottle. 


tried to convince him that the public at large 
could not be interested in a life so technical 
as the seaman’s. 


jut Cooper persevered, and in 1824 he 


very best. 
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Room Wanted. 
A young lady, employed during the day, 
would like’ wn/urnished room with board 


Address Frances L. 


Lester, 175 Wabash ave, 


Y for our large 
fiatest designs and st _— published. 


OXFORD MFG. CO. co. "340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


A CHORUS OF FAITH 


AS HEARD IN 


THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


By JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 


Pastor of All-Souls Church, Chicago. 


A beautiful book, the handsomest volume the Parliament has 
produced. it shows the essential unity of all religious faith by set- 
ting forth the best and highest thoughts expressed by 


119 Representatives of the Various Religions of the World. 


FORTY PAGES are given to the Opening Addresses 
THIRTY PAGES to the Farewells. 

The rest of the 16 7 extracts, varying from half a page to seven 
or eight pages (Dr. Hirsch’s) in length, which make up the book, are 
arranged under seven heads— 

Harmony of the Prophets. 
Unity in Ethics. 
The Soul. 


Holy Bibles. 
Brotherhood. 

The Thought of Got 
The Crowning Day. 


Fach of these is preceded by an appropriate poetical extract. 
I'he book is carefully indexed and contains several short appendices 
on topics connected with the Parliament 


Cloth, Gilt Top; 333 Pages; Price, $1.25. 


FOR SALE BY 


Unity PusnisHine Co. 


ntroduction 
to the Talmud. 


By REV. DR. M. MIELZINER, 


175 Dearborn Su x., 
CHICAGO. 


Professor of Talmud at the Hebrew Union College. 


This is a work of great value and is the first and most comprehensive of its kind 


in English. It is intended to facilitate the exceedingly difficult study of this immense 
branch of literature. 


Part 7, Is the Historical and Literary Introduction of the Talmud and its com- 
ponent parts. It treats of the Mishna and Gemara; gives the origin, compilation, 
names and contents of the 63 tracts of the Mishna, works kindred to the Mishna; 
biographical sketches and characteristics of its authorities and expounders, Special 
chapters are devoted to the classification of the contents of the Gemara, into Halacha 
and Agada, to the complications of the Palestinian and the Babylonian Talmud; to 
commentaries on the Talmud epitomes and codifications, Apocryphal appendices, 
manuscripts and printed editions, auxiliaries to the study of the Talmud, etc. 


Part 2. Talmudical Hermeneutics. Plain and artificial, legal and homiletical 


interpretations. Rabbinical methods of interpretations. Eight chapters devoted to the 
exposition of hermeneutic rules. 


Part 3. Talmudical Terminology and Methodology. Terms and phrases regard- 
ing the structure of a Mishna paragraph; the Gemara explaining and discussing the 
Mishna; different modes of asking and answering questions; problems and their solu- 
tions; different modes of argumentation and refutation; the debate. 

Appendix, Key to abbreviations used in the Talmud and its commentaries. 


The three parts published in One Volume of 300 pages, octavo, Cloth Binding. 


Price: Post Free, $2.50. 


BLOCH & CO., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO: 


CINCINNATI: 
| BLOOH Publishing Company. 


